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A law-supported program that ex- 
tends federal aid to all schools 
except parochial ones precisely 
because of their religious affilia- 
tions is unjust, unreasonable and 


unsound. 


RIBICOFF ON FEDERAL 
AID TO EDUCATION 


JOSEPH F. COSTANZO 


On FEBRUARY 20, 1961, the President of the United States sent to 
Congress his Special Message on a federal program of aid to educa- 
tion. Taking a realistic and total view of our national needs and 
potential, Mr. Kennedy said: 

Our progress as a nation . . . will require the maximum development of 
every young American's capacity. The human mind is our fundamental 
resource. A balanced Federal program . . . must include equally determined 


measure to invest in human beings. é 


He detailed specifically the needs of children and youths, classroom 


shortages, underpaid teachers, the inadequate financial resources of 


institutions of learning, unequal and inferior educational facilities; 
lastly and above all he insisted on freedom of individual choice. 

Our twin goals must be: A new standard of excellence in education—and 
the availability of such excellence to all who are willing and able to pursue it. 
It was indeed regrettable to many loyal Americans that such uni- 
versal affirmations of educational needs in the case of students, 


teachers, and facilities, all unequivocally related to our nation’s 
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progress, should have been so quickly contradicted by the President 
himself in outlining discriminatory norms for the disbursement of 
federal funds. 

President Kennedy proposed that colleges and universities be 
benefited by the expansion of an existing program of loans for the 
construction of faculty and student residences and the establishment 
of a new long-term, low-interest loan program for the construction 
of academic facilities, such as classrooms, laboratories, libraries, and 
related structures. He also recommended a new federal program of 
state-administered scholarships for talented and needy young people 
accompanied by additional allowances to the college or university of 
their own choice. All these, financial aids, federal construction loans 
and scholarship grants would be made available under his program 
without prejudice to institutions of higher learning under religious 
auspices whether they benefited thereby or not. 

For the lower levels of education, the elementary and secondary 
schools, the President recommended to the Congress a three-year 
program of general federal grants for classroom construction and 
teachers’ salaries. Parochial schools were explicitly excluded from 


these subventions. 


In accordance with the clear prohibition of the Constitution, no elementary 
or secondary school funds are allocated for constructing church schools or 


paying church school teachers’ salaries. 


With this, the President erected a wall of absolute separation between 
schools in what was otherwise a cohesive comprehension of American 
education, its national needs and objectives. An exclusionary rule was 
founded on religious affiliation. 

On March 28, 1961, Mr. Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, in response to a request made by Senator Morse, Chair- 
man of the Senate Subcommittee on Education, sent the latter a 
Memorandum discussing the constitutionality of loans to private 
schools including sectarian institutions and a summary of existing 
Federal legislation which benefits sectarian institutions. Because the 
Memorandum is, in its own way, an official document of opinion, it 
could be easily misconstrued as an authoritative interpretation of the 
historical practices of governmental aid to education. Actually it is 
no more than a Cabinet officer’s report committed a priori and ex 
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officio to the support of his Chief Executive. To acknowledge frankly 
the restricted purpose and loyal service of the Memorandum is not 
to deride it. There is much to admire in the earnest effort of a staff 
of counselors to assume the burden of piecing together into a seem- 
ingly coherent presentation the undeniable antinomies which have 
risen throughout our national history between some Supreme Court 
rulings and dicta and the wide variety of governmental aid to religion 
and to activities and institutions under religious auspices. At no time, 
however, do they profler even a mild criticism of any Court opinion. 
Neither do they suggest, however respectfully, the slightest doubt 
about the President’s position. And this, be it noted, in an area of 
constitutional controversy which has divided many of the country’s 
most eminent jurists into opposing camps. But the Memorandum is 
distinguished for the singleness of its purpose—to sustain the presi- 
dential position. 

Whether or not precollegiate education under religious auspices 
will be included in federal general aid legislation covering religiously 
professed institutions of higher learning, or will be separately sub- 
sumed in a revised and extended version of Title III of the National 
Defense Education Act, the constitutional debate will be far from 
settled. For this reason, the Ribicoff Memorandum is deserving of 
critical study. Cogently and with legal expertise it has hardened a 
position that is not likely to dispel disquietude about governmental 


aid to church-related educational institutions. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL PRINCIPLES 


In a preface to a discussion of the judicial precedents’, the Mem- 
orandum calls attention to the three constitutional limitations relevant 
to the problem before us. They are: first, the legislative incompetence 
of the national Congress and of the states to pass any law respecting 
an establishment of religion; second, the constitutional denial of any 


power to pass a law infringing upon the free exercise thereof; and 
third, the due process clause of the Fifth Amendment and the due 
process and equal protection clauses of the Fourteenth Amendment 


1This present study follows the divisions of the Memorandum beginning on p. 4. 
It passes over, for obvious reasons, the Summary of Conclusions With Respect to 
Elementary and Secondary Schools (pp. i-iii) and the Introduction (pp. 1-3) which 
explains the paucity of Supreme Court rulings on governmental aid to religious schools. 
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which operate as restrictions upon the laws that the federal and state 
governments may pass and accordingly forbid an unreasonable dis- 
crimination in governmental programs. These three limitations are 
so closely associated as to make it extremely unlikely that a govern- 
mental action would be sustained which did not satisfy all of them. 

Within the freedom constitutionally guaranteed by these three 
restrictions upon governmental action, the American system of dual 
education is securely situated. Education may not be exclusively 
reserved to state schools nor may government schools provide in- 
struction in any specific religion contrary to the religious conscience 
of the students. In its genuinely earnest effort to explain government 
neutrality and impartiality in matters of religion in education, the 
Memorandum gives expression to an ambiguity that suggests more 
than may have been intended. It says in part, “. . . there seems 
little doubt that Government may not use its authority in the field of 
education in order to instruct children in religion generally.” It is 
still far from a settled question whether moral values necessary for 
civic peace and order should be taught without theological reference, 
or whether relative, conventional mores will suffice; nor does it yet 
seem practically possible to disengage certain subject matters from 
their religious factors, history, for example, in any public school 
curriculum.’ One might observe also that certain American educators 
hold that behind the need for maintaining sectarian impartiality is 
the further positive one to maintain the moral and religious truths 
upon which our national life has been built. Either we hold that 
state schools are and should be wholly nonreligious, in which case 
we stir up a hornets’ nest of constitutional problems touching upon 
parental rights and upon the religious conscience of the students; or, 
we decide that the religious heritage in American national history 
should be taught and thus lay to rest for ever all pretense to a wholly 
secular education; or, we insist on a wholly secular education even 
at the ridiculous cost of mutilating the substantive content of a sub- 
ject matter, or we frankly admit that tax-supported education is not 
and cannot be neutral and impartial but only and decidedly anti- 


religious. Each of these considerations gives its own distinctive 
2 For a discussion of the necessary involvement of religious considerations in public 
school curriculum, cf. “Reiigion in Public School Education,” THoucut, Summer, 1956, 


pp. 1-29. 
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direction to constitutional reasoning on religion in schools. The Mem- 
orandum provides no inkling as to which of these alternatives it 
chooses to hold. Not until we have fixed upon a clear and definite 
meaning of the relation of religious historical factors and religious 
moral values to the public school curriculum can we arrive at a pre- 
cise appreciation of the implications of governmental neutrality and 
impartiality. The Memorandum does not attempt to establish whether 
there is in fact, or can possibly be, a truly neutral ground equally 
impartial to the religious and nonreligious student in a state school 
curriculum and in any program of character development. The 
Memorandum admits to the religious orientation of American na- 
tional life and is acutely sensitive to the need of drawing a line 
between what is permitted and what is constitutionally prohibited to 
a “society in which aspects of religion are inextricably entwined with 
knowledge and culture.” However, in focusing the problem immedi- 
ately on the precise issue at hand—governmental relations with 
schools under religious auspices—it does so with an omission that 
lends emphasis to the statement: 

The difficult problem is posed by the dual constitutional mandate: that the 
State must recognize these schools (parochial) as part of its educational 
system for purposes of compulsory attendance laws, but it cannot support 
them in ways that would constitute an ‘establishment of religion’ 


to which should be added for full constitutional perspective: “‘and 
without converting the exercise of religious liberty in education into 
a liability before the law in the disbursement of government benefits.” 
Throughout the Memorandum the major emphasis is repeatedly on 
the “no establishment clause.” The free exercise is apparently of 
little interest, and scarcely any consideration is given to the instru- 


mentality of the former for the latter. 


THE JUDICIAL PRECEDENTS 


The Memorandum notes that the rulings in both the Pierce and 
Cochran cases occurred before it had been decided that the establish- 
ment of religion clause of the First Amendment operated upon the 


states by virtue of the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 


ment, and proceeds to argue that 


For this reason the Cochran case is dubious authority for the proposition 
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that textbooks may be provided by a State to parochial school students. The 
crucial question of whether the establishment clause of the first amendment 
prohibits the expenditure of public funds for textbooks to be used by church 
school pupils was not presented to the Court in this case, and the Court there- 
fore had no occasion to rule upon the question (p. 9 n. 4). 


This manner of reasoning seems to minimize the constitutional prec- 
edent of Cochran as a legitimate point of departure for the constitu- 
tionality of other forms of aid to all school children. But the cursory 
reference to Pierce and Cochran does less than justice to the full sig- 


nificance of the reasonings of the Court. 


Real Rights Cohere 


In 1925 the Supreme Court ruled upon two companion cases, Pierce 
v. Society of Sisters and Pierce v. Hill Military Academy. The Society 
of Sisters, a Catholic congregation, empowered under Oregon law 
to conduct schools and orphanages, along with the Hill Military Acad- 
emy, a private organization operating under state law an elementary, 
college preparatory and military training school, had successfully 
prayed the District Court of the United States for Oregon to enjoin 
the enforcement of an Oregon statute, effective September 1, 1926, 
whose manifest purpose was to compel general attendance at public 
schools by normal children between eight and sixteen, who had com- 
pleted the eighth grade. The Supreme Court unanimously sustained 
the action of the District Court and agreed with its rulings.’ Though 
the case is justly celebrated for the pronouncements of the Court on 
the paramountcy of the rights of parents to direct the education of 
their children,* only corporations and no parents were party litigants. 
The Court, in fact, disposed the case on the ground that the private 

8“The (lower) court ruled that the Fourteenth Amendment guaranteed appellees 
against the deprivation of their property without the due process of law consequent 
upon the unlawful interference of appellants with the free choice of patrons, present 
and prospective. It declared the right to conduct schools was property and that parents 
and guardians, as a part of their liberty, might direct the education of children by 
selecting reputable teachers and places. Also that these schools were not unfit or harmful 


to the public, and that enforcement of the challenged state would unlawfully deprive them 
of patronage and thereby destroy their owners’ business and property.” 268 U.S. 510. 

4“The fundamental theory of liberty upon which all governments in this Union repose 
excludes any general power of the State to standardize its children by forcing them to 
accept instruction from public teachers only. The child is not the mere creature of the 
State; those who nurture him and direct his destiny have the right coupled with the 
high duty, to recognize and prepare him for additional duties.” Jd. at 534-535. 
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corporations were being deprived of their property without due 


process of law. 

There are two observations customarily made suggesting that less 
reliance should be placed upon the Pierce ruling in the present dis- 
cussion of aid to all schools. It is said that the statement on parental 
rights in education was no more than a dictum and that the First 
Amendment was never argued or even mentioned. But the point is 
that the nonreligious character of the Pierce ruling is precisely what 
constitutes the importance of the case. In ruling upon both cases 
together, the Court in effect denied that the religious affiliation of the 
parochial school distinguishes it from the private school as an edu- 
cational institution capable of fulfilling a public purpose as prescribed 
by state educational laws. Both are subsumed as private corpora- 
tions with equally inviolable property rights not merely in education 
but in public education. Private proprietary title and church affilia- 
tion do not derogate from nor diminish the ability to fulfill public 
law requirements of school curriculum, standards of teaching, and 
other educational facilities, nor render the educational process less 
competent, less truly public in purpose and achievement. By deny- 
ing to the state a monopolizing role in education, it implicitly affirms 
that parents, church, and the state are all contributors to public edu- 
cation. While the First Amendment was not mentioned in the Court’s 
opinion, the Court did overrule the underlying objection that the 
parochial school could not be public education because a religious 
and therefore necessarily private organization benefited thereby. The 
Court took cognizance that the schools of the Sisters were “remunera- 
tive” and that the Hill Military Academy was conducted for “profit.” 

The Court’s affirmation of the primacy of parental rights is more 
than a dictum. In upholding private corporation property rights to en- 
gage in public education the Court considered these rights dependent 
upon patronage, “the free choice of patrons, present and prospective.” 
One cannot sustain the opportunity to exercise one right without hold- 
ing inviolable the other corresponding right. The Court, in a word, 
was protecting real, not abstract, doctrinaire rights. Two years 
earlier’ the Court had sustained in similar terms the necessary corre- 
spondence of the right to teach as a remunerative occupation and 


5 Meyer v. Nebraska. 262 U.S. 390 (1923). 
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the right of parents to engage teachers.” While the subsequent ab- 
sorption of the religious clauses of the First Amendment into the 
Fourteenth seems to make the case relevant to the question of their 
proper interpretation, we submit that the original nonreligious char- 
acter of the Court’s ruling in Pierce may suggest a serious considera- 
tion concerning the practical impact of a vast comprehensive scheme 
of federal assistance at all levels of education that would place at 
enormous economic disadvantage a significant part of American pub- 
lic education. No one could contend that a governmental program 
of financial subvention may never under any circumstances risk con- 
sequential disadvantages to private interests. But when government 
defines national educational needs, relates them to the achievement of 
a national purpose and then proceeds to exclude as beneficiaries of 
government assistance elementary and secondary schools (not the 
colleges and the universities) conducted under religious auspices, then 
their property rights in these concrete circumstances in conjunction 
with the free exercise of religious liberty in education take on a larger 
dimension. To risk property rights because of religious affiliation as 
a result of the impact of the immense financial resources of the gov- 
ernment may well argue to a “hostile state action,” by which govern- 
ment would be forsaking its avowed role of neutrality and impartial- 
ity to believers and nonbelievers alike. The constitutional import of 
a massive federal aid program to education which would seriously 
imperil the property rights of church-affiliated schools has not been 
to date fully weighed. This writer has never been entirely sympa- 
thetic to Chief Justice Marshall’s remark, “The power to tax is the 
power to destroy,” because he has constantly viewed the power to tax 
purposive to the common good, the general welfare of the nation. 


6“The capacity to impart instruction to others is given by the Almighty for beneficent 
purposes and its use may not be forbidden or interfered with by Government—certainly 
not, unless such instruction is, in its nature, harmful to public morals or imperils the 
public safety. The right to impart instruction, harmless in itself or beneficial to those 
who receive it, is a substantial right of property—especially, where the services are 
rendered for compensation. But even if such right be not strictly a property right, it 
is, beyond question, part of one’s liberty as guaranteed against hostile state action by 
the Constitution of the United States. . . . The right to enjoy one’s religious belief, 
unmolested by any human power is no more sacred nor more fully or distinctly recognized 
than is the right to impart and receive instruction not harmful to the public. The denial 
of either right would be an infringement of the liberty inherent in the freedom secured 
by the fundamental law.” Harlan, J., dissenting in Berea College v. Kentucky, 211 U.S. 
15, 47, (1908). 
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But where this purpose is defeated through an exclusionary rule 
based on religious profession, the power to tax may indeed operate 
as a destructive force. 

The nonreligious character of the Pierce ca$t, far from weakening 
its constitutional usefulness in the present national debate on federal 
aid, clearly strengthens it. The right to send children to parochial 
schools rather than to public schools is based by the Court on the right 
of parents to guide the education of their children, a right protected 
by the presence of the word “liberty” in the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Briefly, it is not the religious or nonreligious conscience that is made 
to prevail but it is the parental right, whether exercised out of reli- 
gious motivation or not, that limits the state to a partnership, and de- 
nies it an exclusive role in public education. The Pierce case may 
properly suggest that the present program of federal aid should in 
the method and reach of its disbursement have equitable regard for 
all taxpayers in the parental exercise of directing their children’s 
education. And if the religious issue is to be raised at all, it may 
surely not be used as the basis of an exclusionary rule. Instead, 
the parental right must be considered as an element inherent in “the 
free exercise” of their religion which the First Amendment guaran- 
tees to all, believers and nonbelievers alike. The Pierce case upholds 


logically the coherence of real rights. 


A Total View of Public Education 


Whereas in the Pierce ruling the principal stress was upon the co- 
relation of real rights, in the Cochran case the Court emphasized 
a total view of public education as the legitimate objective of a gen- 
eral welfare benefaction. The appellants had brought suit to re- 
strain the Louisiana state officials from expending any part of the 
severance tax fund in purchasing textbooks and in supplying them 
free of cost to parochial school children of the State, contending that 
taxation for the purchase of school books constituted a taking of pri- 
vate property for a private purpose. The Supreme Court took cog- 
nizance of the nondiscriminatory language of the state statute which 
authorized without religious qualification “supplying school books 
to the school children of the state” and the directive to the Board 
of Education to provide “school books for school children free of cost 
to such children.” “The purpose is said to be to aid private, reli- 
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gious, sectarian, and other schools not embraced in the public edu- 
cational system of the State by furnishing text-books free to the chil- 
dren attending such private schools.” 

The Court rejected this contention: 

Viewing the statute as having the effect thus attributed to it,-we cannot 
doubt that the taxing power of the State is exerted for a public purpose. The 
legislation does not segregate private schools, or their pupils, as its bene- 
ficiaries or attempt to interfere with any matters of exclusively private concern. 
Its interest is education, broadly; its method, comprehensive. Individual 
interests are aided only as the common interest is safeguarded. 


Referring to this case in Carmichael v. Southern Coal Co., the Su- 
preme Court observed: 


The end being legitimate, the means is for the legislature to choose. When 
public evils ensue from individual misfortune or needs, the legislature may 
strike at the evil at its source. If the purpose is legitimate because public, 
it will not be defeated because the execution of it involves payments to indi- 
viduals. Individual interests are aided only as the common interest is safe- 


guarded. 


Denominational and nonsectarian, private and government schools 
are all embraced in the conception of public education and the dif- 
ferential of religious affiliation or profession does not detract from 


the common purpose, the public service. 


No Religious Exclusionary Rule 


In Everson v. Board of Education, 1947, the Court upheld the con- 
stitutionality of a New Jersey statute which authorized that parents 
be reimbursed from public funds for their children’s bus transporta- 
tion to schools, public and parochial. Everson sustained use of tax 
funds to provide transportation to church schools as a legitimate ex- 
ercise of state police power for general welfare. Not content with 
satisfying the requirements of the law, the Court, in acknowledgment 
of the appellant’s contention, also considered whether public 
financial aid to religion was constructively a violation of the First 
Amendment. In complete disregard of the historical record of Amer- 
ican legal practice since the founding of the Republic, the Court 
subscribed to Justice Rutledge’s absolute separation of church and 
state but stopped short of applying this novel doctrinaire pronounce- 
ment to the issue before the Court. Needless to say the result is a 
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precarious balance of tensions between seemingly disjoined factors 
—liberty and no establishment clauses. The inherent harmony of the 
First Amendment religious clauses which rested on the paramountcy 
of religious liberty and the instrumentality of no church establish- 
ment to securing this liberty was disturbed. Fortunately the tradi- 
tional judicial sensitivity against religious discrimination proved su- 
perior to the logical consequences of a doctrinaire construction of no 
establishment. 


New Jersey cannot consistently with the “establishment of religion” clause 
of the First Amendment contribute tax-raised funds to the support of an 
institution which teaches the tenets and faith of any church. On the other 
hand, other language of the amendment commands that New Jersey cannot 
hamper its citizens in the free exercise of their religion. Consequently it 
cannot exclude individual Catholics, Lutherans, Mohammedans, Baptists, 
Jews, Methodists, Non-believers, Presbyterians, or the members of any other 
faith, because of their faith, or lack of it, from receiving the benefits of public 
welfare legislation. While we do not mean to intimate that a state could not 
provide transportation only to children attending public schools, we must be 
careful, in protecting the citizens of New Jersey against state-established 
churches, to be sure that we do not inadvertently prohibit New Jersey from 
extending its general state benefits to all its citizens without regard to their 
religious beliefs. 

Of course cutting off church schools from these services, so separate and 
so indisputably marked off from the religious function, would make it far 
more difficult for the schools to operate. But such is obviously not the purpose 
of the First Amendment. That Amendment requires the state to be neutral 
in its relations with groups of religious believers and non-believers. It does 
not require the state to be their adversary. State power is no more to be used 


so as to handicap religions than it is to favor them. 


Here the Court disallows that the motive for the inclusion or exclusion 
of a class of citizens from a government benefit is to be a religious 
test. Impartiality forbids such an exclusionary rule. 


Cochran-Everson 


Be it noted that in both Cochran and Everson provision is made at 
public cost for educational facilities. While no one can entertain 
any doubt about the educational character of textbooks, the reim- 
bursement of parents for their children’s transportation to schools 
is no less directed to an educational purpose. 

Children like all others are under the general mantle of municipal 
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police and safety protection, wheresoever they choose to wander or 
travel. The further provision, however, under state law for the reim- 
bursement to parents of expenditures for transportation of their chil- 
dren to public and Catholic schools on regular buses operated by the 
public transportation system, while a safety measure in kind is more 
than that—it is specifically directed to fulfilling an educational serv- 
ice. This added safety measure while not educational in itself is 
intended as an aid to education. The plaintiff taxpayer took full cog- 
nizance of this and directed his constitutional objection to the church 
affiliation of the parochial schools. The Court disallowed that this 
affiliation disparaged the status of parochial schools as accredited 


schools together with other nonprivate schools, and ruled, on the con- 


trary, against an exclusionary religious test in the disbursement of 


public welfare legislation, under which education and safety amongst 


others are to be subsumed. 


Constitutional History Remade 


Let it be noted at the outset that whenever the Memorandum cites 
opinions of the United States Supreme Court Justices these are always 
cited as given; it then proceeds to argue therefrom apparently with 
complete agreement. While the interpretations of law, its enlargements, 
its contraction and reversals are within the competence and jurisdic- 
tion of the high tribunal, the remaking of history is not. It would 
seem, therefore, to exceed the proper bounds of due deference to the 
high tribunal to cite without critical comment the Court’s reading of 
history, thus leading the reader to assume its historical accuracy. For 
example, under the heading, Judicial Precedents, the Memorandum 
refers to Justice Rutledge’s dissenting opinion in Everson as follows: 

On the basis of his evaluation of the historical material and his view of 
the objectives of Madison and Jefferson, leading proponents of the Amend- 
ment, he stated that 

“The Amendment's purpose was not to strike merely at the official estab- 
lishment of a single sect, creed or religion. outlawing only a formal relation 
such as had prevailed in England and some of the colonies. Necessarily i 
was to uproot all such relationships. But the object was broader than sepa- 
rating church and state in this narrow sense. It was to create a complete and 
permanent separation of the spheres of religious activity and civil authority 


by comprehensively forbidding every form of public aid or support for 
religion, In proof the Amendment’s wording and history unite with this 
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Court’s consistent utterances whenever attention has been fixed directly upon 


the question. 


Since the Memorandum cites Justice Rutledge without critical com- 
ment or appraisal of his reading of American history it in effect 
uses his manner of reasoning to adopt the position that the First 
Amendment was intended to go far beyond interdicting a preferen- 
tial status in public law for a church or a religion with disabilities 
or civil incapacitation for nonconformists and dissenters. 

Scholars ever since Everson have disclosed the historical inaccu- 
racies and fallacies of Mr. Rutledge’s understanding of Madison and 
Jefferson. All this is or should be by now old cloth. Since the First 
Annals of Congress the intent and scope of the religious clauses of the 
First Amendment as understood by James Madison emerge clearly 
from his reassuring rejoinders to allay the anxieties of Mr. Peter Syl- 
vester of New York,’ Mr. Huntington of Connecticut,” and Mr. Tuc- 
ker of South Carolina.” The proposed amendment, his fourth, against 
an establishment of religion was directed solely against the national 
government, and was not intended in any way to interfere with state 
financial assistance to religion nor to conflict with state-church es- 
tablishments. Madison’s scope and meaning of the federal religious 
guarantees are further clarified by his original fifth amendment which 
guaranteed religious freedom against encroachment by the states 
without at the same time requiring state disestablishment.'° Despite 
Madison’s repeated reassurances that the Federal amendment left 
untouched state dispositions of religious life, Justice Rutledge attrib- 
uted the converse to him, reading his mind as to the disposition of re- 
ligious matters in his own state of Virginia, expressed in his Memorial 
and Remonstrance of 1785, six years before the final ratification of 
the ten amendments, as interpretative of the intent of the federal First 
Amendment! 

As for Jefferson, his plans for education in the state of Virginia, 
drawn with meticulous care years after the First Amendment had 
been ratified and years after his two terms as chief executive, disclose 


a persevering and uncompromising endeavor to protect the rights of 


71 ANNALS oF Concress 730 (1789) 
8 Jd. at 730-731. 
9 Jd. at 755 


10 [bid, 
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religious conscience in tax-supported education. His plans of 1814, 
1817, 1818, 1822, 1824 are classic apologias for state financial as- 
sistance and state administrative accommodations of the most inti- 
mate and involved sort concerning religious instructions and reli- 
gious practices in the state University of Virginia. If Mr. Ribicoff’s 
legal counselors felt constrained ex officio to follow the Court’s asser- 
tions of what the law is henceforth to be, there is no rational, justify- 
ing explanation for following the Court in a remaking of American 
history. This is to harden and to perpetuate the initial errors. 

Justice Black in the opinion of the Court compounds the error by 
intermingling Justice Rutledge’s doctrinaire pronouncements with an 
odd assortment of his own, rejecting governmental favoritism to a 
church together with impartial and equal treatment, and any aid in 
any amount to support religious activities or institutions.”* 

Despite this freewheeling generalization which does violence to law 
and history, American constitutional history discloses that the young 
Republic did subsidize one religion without any intent or effect of 
establishment and without any prejudice to any other faith. Eleven 
years after the ratification of the First Amendment, scarcely two years 
after his letter to the Danbury Baptists with its celebrated metaphor 
of the “wall of separation,” Thomas Jefferson in his second year as 
president of the United States asked the Senate to ratify a treaty with 
the Kaskaskia Indians stipulating federal financial support of a 
Catholic priest for seven years along with funds for the construction 
of a church that he might instruct the faithful in their religious tenets 
as well as in literature.’* This historic instance of government sup- 


11 “The establishment of religion clause of the First Amendment means at least this: 
Neither a state nor the Federal Government can set up a church. Neither can pass 
laws which aid religion, aid all religions, or prefer one religion over another. Neither 
can force nor influence a person to go to or remain away from church against his will 
or force him to profess a belief or disbelief in any religion. No person can be punished 
for entertaining or professing religious beliefs or disbeliefs, for church attendance or non 
attendance. No tax in any amount, large or small, can be levied to support any religious 
activities or institutions, whatever they may be called, or whatever form they may adopt 
to teach or practice religion. Neither a state nor the Federal Government can, openly 
or secretly, participate in the affairs of any religious organizations or groups and vice 
versa. In the words of Jefferson, the clause against establishment of religion by law 
was intended to erect ‘a wall of separation’ between Church and State.” 330 U.S., at 15-16. 

12“And whereas the greater part of said tribe have been baptized and received into 
the Catholic Church, to which they are much attached, the United States will give 
annually, for seven years, one hundred dollars toward the support of a priest of that 
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port of one religion and one church is a very revealing commentary 
as to the meaning of the religion clauses of the First Amendment 
in the minds of the President and of the Congress. 

From the time of the administrations of Washington” and Jeffer- 
son and continuing for over a century, the federal government sup- 
ported the propagation of Christianity among the Indians in a non- 
discriminatory program of annual congressional appropriations made 
available to Christian missionaries and organizations of various de- 
nominations for the civil, moral, and religious instruction of the 


Indians. 
As for the prohibition of the “establishment of religion” by Con- 
gress, certain eminent constitutional authorities still maintain that it 


is not convertible into a similar prohibition on the states under the au- 
thorization of the Fourteenth Amendment unless the term be given 
an application which carries with it an invasion of someone’s free- 
dom of religion, that is, interference with religious “liberty.” 

It is easier to recall to mind the traditional and still vigorously 
extant government financial support of congressional chaplains, of 
chaplains in the armed forces, on land and sea, in peace and war, 
and the construction of chapels on government property with funds 
appropriated from the public treasury. Many religious and ecclesias- 
tical items and equipment, stationary and portable, necessary to the 
religious services of the major faiths in the armed forces are made 
available through an across-the-board appropriation of public funds. 
Some of these are furniture, altars, chalices, altar linens, crucifixes, 
sacramental wine, grape juice, wafers, candles, rosaries, cruciform 


religion, who will engage to perform for said tribe the duties of his office, and also to 
instruct as many of their children as possible, in the rudiments of literature, and the 
United States will further give the sum of three hundred dollars, to assist the said tribe 
in the erection of a church.” 1 Am. State Papers, Class 2, Indian Affairs 687 (Cong. 1803). 

18In 1789 the First Congress appropriated funds for the support of Christian mis- 
sionaries among the Indians in implementation of a recommendation made by General 
Knox, Secretary of War, and approved by President Washington. “The object of this 
establishment would be the happiness of Indians, teaching them the great duties of 
religion and morality, and to inculcate a friendship and attachment to the United States.” 
4 Am. State Papers, Class 2, Indian Affairs 687 (Cong. 1832). This government policy 
of supporting with public funds religion and religious education continued under 
Jefferson’s administration. In 1897 Congress abandoned this century-old policy and by 
the Act of June 7th decided no longer to make appropriations for sectarian education 
with a proviso, however, that such financial assistance continue in diminishing sums 
until 1900. The change was one of policy unless we are to suppose that Congress can 
declare a three-year moratorium on constitutionality. 
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medals, charcoal and incense, and such publications as testaments, 
missals, church folders, character education literature. 

It is a facile but scarcely knowledgeable retort to say that these 
government provisions are intended as compensatory measures for 


the enforced restricted movement of servicemen. For the greater part 
of the history of military chaplaincy there has never been a suf- 
ficiency of chaplains for all faiths nor, for that matter, for any faith, 
and even up to the Civil War congressional law did not allow for 
every faith. The first Roman Catholic priest for Army services was 
appointed in 1846 by President Polk during the Mexican War and 
only three had been named by 1856. Jewish chaplains were first au- 
thorized during the Civil War when Congress at the recommendation 
of President Lincoln removed the restrictive requirement that chap- 
lains be Christians. The idea of military chaplaincy merely as a 
government compensatory measure for the restrictions placed by 
military command on freedom of movement and therefore on free- 
dom to exercise one’s own religious faith is also contradicted by the 
original and still prevailing tradition of the volunteer recruit as 
compared with the conscripted serviceman. With the exception of 
Massachusetts and Virginia, which resorted to conscription, the Amer- 
ican Revolutionary War was fought and won by volunteer recruits. 
It was not until April, 1862, that the Southern Confederacy initiated 
conscription, the Union doing so on March 3, 1863, with the con- 
gressional enactment of the Enrollment Bill. In addition to the nearly 
three million who were inducted through the Selective Service Act 
of May 18, 1918, the first national wartime conscription in American 
history, approximately one million enlisted voluntarily in the Army, 
while almost the entire Navy and Marine Corps as well were made 
up of volunteers. Volunteer recruiting has always been and still 
remains the primary source and the core of military manpower; con- 
scription is designed to supplement it. 

The unvarnished fact is that military chaplaincies have primarily 
a symbolic meaning in addition to other motives for their existence, 
namely, an official acknowledgment that a patriotic duty to risk life 
and limb, if necessary, for one’s country far transcends mere human 
command. Attendance at church services is compulsory at both the 
Military and Naval Academies. Chaplains of the United States Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives are chosen by these bodies and 
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receive annual stipends. There is obviously no suspicion here of any 
compensation for the restriction of movement of our Congressmen 
in the exercise of their religious liberty. Legislative chaplaincies, 
state as well as federal, of which the Memorandum seems scarcely 
aware, are an official affirmation that our governments seek and de- 
pend upon divine Providence in their deliberations and decisions. 
Even where the federal government provides chaplains in federal pe- 
nal institutions one might reasonably allow that they are intended 
for the moral reconstruction of the inmates as well as to preserve 
inviolable the preferred rights of religious liberty in circumstances 
where other civil rights are either restricted or suspended. Chap- 
lains in some federal hospitals and in old soldiers’ homes are 
provided for the avowed purpose of allying medical care and reli- 
gious life. To the many authoritative recognitions of the importance 
of religion in national life we may further add the traditional presi- 
dential Thanksgiving Proclamations, the religious inscriptions on 
coins and currency and the pledge of allegiance “under God.” To ex- 
plain away these practices by disowning somehow a religious affirma- 
tion on the part of the government itself is an unconvincing exercise 
of dialectical gymnastics, a refusal to acknowledge what the high tri- 
bunal itself has admitted, “We are a religious people whose insti- 
tutions presuppose a Supreme Being.” 

In addition to the direct governmental support of religion in gen- 
eral and in particular because of its salutary influence upon a variety 


of national interests, religious institutions are encouraged by tax 


preferment benefits, tax exemptions and tax deductible gifts—thereby 
relieving them of the statutory burdens which other income and prop- 
erty groups in the country ordinarily bear. It is true that in the fed- 


eral tax system religious institutions are exempt together with other 
institutions that operate exclusively for charitable, scientific, literary, 
or educational purposes. But the inclusion in a class group does not 
render the intent less definite or specific. The contrary is the case. 
This is borne out by the many state statutes which extend exemption 
only to such property of religious institutions as is used for religious 
purposes, or to such property as is exclusively used for religious pur- 
poses. It is also true that the inclusion of religious institutions among 
the tax-exempt beneficiaries is often justified because some of their 
activities frequently perform services identical with those of chari- 
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table and educational institutions. Thus church-sponsored relief and 
charities, old people’s homes, orphanages, hospitals, and schools, re- 
lieve the state of many of its own obligations in these activities. But 
this only means that religious organizations, with their undoubted re- 
ligious influence and environment, perform public services, as do 
nonprofit organizations, and may share equally in tax preferment 
benefits without prejudice to their religious apostolate. An impres- 
sive number of state court decisions have upheld tax exemption en- 
couragement to religion as such apart from its social welfare activi- 
ties. State court decisions upholding tax preferment benefits for de- 
nominational schools of divinity, sectarian colleges, churches and 
religious printing businesses apparently do not consider them divisive 
forces of society. Can this lesson be lost upon those in the federal 
government with their myopic fear of establishment? In a remark- 
able and significantly elevated point of view state courts have seen 
all churches and their religious schools as contributing to the com- 
mon public benefit in the very exercise of their distinctive religious 
influences. Scarcely a monetary benefit but far more significant of 
the federal government’s favor to religion is the exemption from mil- 
itary service of the nonordained students of divinity as well as or- 
dained clergymen in peace and war. 

State-church relations in America must be considered in the con- 
text of the broad and deep tradition of official and authoritative af- 
firmations of the religious foundations of our Republic to be found 
in the Declaration of Independence, in the acts of the Continental 
Congress, in Inaugural Addresses, in Messages to Congress, in the 
annual Proclamations of Thanksgiving Days of our Chief Executive, 
in the religious inscriptions on our coins and our currency, in the 
pledge of allegiance, in federal and state legislative chaplaincies. 
Much of our law incorporates the sociological exigencies of the re- 
ligious life of our nation. Democracy, as it has been fashioned in 
our national experience, is unabashedly a system of ethical values 
concerning the dignity of man and the function of civil society and to 
most Americans these moral values are theologically rooted. Con- 
sequently, the statement of the Memorandum to the effect that “No 
tax in any form, large or small, can be levied to support any religious 
activities or institutions, whatever they may be called, or whatever 


form they may adopt to teach or practice religion” could not have 
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been more clearly contrary to past and present government programs 
of aid—direct, indirect, incidental—to religious institutions and 
activities under religious auspices. 

In the field of education, every conceivable sort of financial as- 
sistance has been given by state and federal governments to educa- 
tional facilities that are church-supported. To the students of lower 
grades, nonreligious textbooks, school lunches, health and welfare 
services, and bus transportation have been provided. Federal tuition 
grants have been allotted for congressional pages. On the colle- 
giate level there have been state scholarships, federal fellowship, 
research grants and the G.I. tuition grants. Parents have been reim- 
bursed for the expense of bus transportation of their children to 
parochial schools, and tax deductible benefits have been allowed for 
contributions to church-school building funds. Schools have received 
construction loans for college dormitories, faculty residences, and 
campus centers—all revenue earning—in the care of institutions of 
higher learning. Contract and research grants have been made. Pri- 
vate elementary and secondary schools have received loans for the 
the acquisition of laboratory and other special equipment for science, 
mathematics, or modern foreign language teaching, and for minor 
remodeling of laboratory or other space to be used for such equip- 
ment. Tax exemption and tax deductible benefits have been granted 
to all private nonprofit institutions of learning. 

To all of these must be added those aids which in their flow of 
multiple effects bring incidental benefits to religious institutions.” 

In the noneducational field, the amount of financial assistance from 
the federal government through the terms of the Hill-Burton Survey 
and Construction Act for the construction and expansion of facilities 
and equipment of nonprofit hospitals under religious auspices is 
beyond calculation. The vast program of state assistance to all so- 
cial welfare agencies which care for the sick, the blind, the indigent, 
the aged, orphans, delinquents, minors, and so on, and which are 
conducted by religious organizations, is hardly calculable. Without 
state assistance on a per capita basis religious institutions could not 
possibly cope with the financial burden of caring for the same number 


14 For example, the National Youth Administration Act of 1935, the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps program, disposal of war-surplus material, construction of “temporary” 
buildings on university campuses during the war. 
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of dependents. The fact that these agencies are performing services 
for society, which the state itself would otherwise have to bear di- 
rectly, cannot conceal the evident fact that the state is also subsidizing 
indirectly religious institutions which engage in these services out 
of a religious motive, in a religious environment and under religious 
jurisdiction, and which gather membership to their organizaton by 
the appeal of these very charitable works. To appraise rightly the in- 
direct aid given to religious institutions by past and existing programs 
of government assistance one need only conjecture how long these 
religious agencies could continue to conduct these activities, educa- 
tional and noneducational, to the same extent as they now do if 
they were to be deprived of these government benefactions. Direct, 
indirect, incidental—such benefits constitute undeniably substantial 


assistance to religious institutions and their influence. 


McCollum, the Fiction of Coercion 


The Everson ruling could have contented itself, in complete con- 
stitutional propriety, with the general welfare motivation for public 
provision of transportation to all school children without any reli- 
gious exclusionary test defining the recipients of this public benefac- 
tion. Not content with satisfying the requirements of law, the Court, in 
acknowledgment of the appellant’s contention, also considered whether 
any public aid to religion in any of its activities was constructively 
a violation of the no establishment clause. The Court decided that it 
was in a passage that bore its tantalizing consequences in the Mc- 
Collum case. Here the Court held that use of tax-supported property 
for a voluntary cooperative plan of religious instruction through the 
State’s compulsory education machinery fell under the ban of the 
First Amendment as it had been interpreted in Everson. One would 
have supposed that the constitutionality of the Champaign released 
time plan would have been subsumed as a minor under the unanimous 
Pierce ruling. It seems that the right of parents to direct the edu- 
cation of their children in response to the dictates of their religious 
conscience is not as inviolable for those who are economically con- 
strained to send them to government schools as it is for those who 
send them to schools that are church-sponsored.* Logically McCol- 


15 The Champaign plan had the singular virtue of protecting the public schools from 
the charge of being a-religious, Godless, secular. 
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lum is incompatible with Pierce. The children who were attending 


religious instructions were doing so at the written request of their 
parents whose consent must, by law, be imputed to the child. No 
one’s religious liberty was being curtailed, nor for that matter 
any other personal liberty. There was no legal compulsion to attend 
nor any threatened or imposed penalties. Terry McCollum, whose 
parents and counselors protested that he was being singularly embar- 
rassed, was free to immunize his nonreligious identity among other 
students whose parents had not requested religious intruction for their 
children. Yet a lone atheist conscientious objector was allowed to 
prevail over 850 Protestant, Catholic and Jewish religious conscien- 
tious objectors in a voluntary cooperative plan between tax-paying 
parents and tax-supported schools. McCollum notwithstanding, the 
parental right which Pierce upheld when conjoined, as it ought to be, 
with the constitutionally guaranteed right of the free exercise of 
their religion still awaits a judicial resolution of government neutral- 
ity in education that is truly impartial to religious and nonreligious 


alike." 


Zorach—Toward Impartiality 


In the reasoning of the Court’s opinion and of the dissenting jus- 
tices in Zorach in 1952, it becomes clear that Justice Black’s con- 
junction of the use of tax-supported property for religious instruc- 
tion with the operation of the State’s compulsory education machin- 

16“We are a religious people whose institutions presuppose a Supreme Being. We 
guarantee the freedom to worship as one chooses. We make room for as wide a variety 
of beliefs and creeds as the spiritual needs of man deem necessary. We sponsor an 
attitude on the part of government that shows no partiality to any one group and that 
lets each flourish according to the zeal of its adherents and the appeal of its dogma 
When the state encourages religious instruction or cooperates with religious authorities 
by adjusting the schedule of public events to sectarian needs, it follows the best of our 
traditions. For it then respects the religious nature of our people and accommodates 
the public service to their spiritual needs. To hold that it may not would be to find 
in the Constitution a requirement that the government show a callous indifference to 
religion over those who do believe. Government may not finance religious groups nor 
undertake religious instructions to force one or some religion on any person. But we 
find no constitutional requirement which makes it necessary for government to be 
hostile to religion and to throw its weight against efforts to widen the effective scope 
of religious influence. The government must be neutral when it comes to competition 
between sects. It may not thrust any sect on any person. It may not make a religious 
observance compulsory. It may not coerce anyone to attend church, to observe a religious 


holiday, or to take religious instruction.” 
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ery was not to be considered a disparate element in the McCollum 
case. Justice Douglas speaking for the majority insisted, “We follow 
the McCollum case.” Justice Black, dissenting, wrote sharply, “I see 
no significant difference between the invalid Illinois system and that 
of New York here sustained. . . . As we attempted to make categori- 
cally clear, the McCollum decision would have been the same if the 
religious classes had not been held in the school buildings.” Justice 
Jackson dissented: ‘This released time program is founded upon a 
use of the State’s power of coercion, which, for me, determines its un- 
constitutionality. . .. The distinction attempted between that case (Mc- 
Collum) and this (Zorach) is trivial, almost to the point of cynicism, 
magnifying its non-essential details and disparaging compulsion 
which was the underlying reason for invalidity.” Justice Frankfurter, 
too, in his dissent made the finding of the presence or absence of coer- 
cion controlling. We respectfully submit that the justices of the Court 
were unduly captivated by the constructive inference of “coercion,” 
“compulsion,” “restraint” both in McCollum and Zorach in the em- 
ployment of the state’s compulsory public school machinery. The 
fact is that truant officers check equally on absentees from state and 
private schools. And as far as the children’s own wish is concerned, 
most of them, if they had their way, would consider themselves as 
much “‘captive” for being compelled to attend public school by the 
state law and by their parents as to attend religious instruction, if 
not more so. The Court divided on the existence or absence of coer- 
cion in the operation of the state school machinery in releasing school 
children during one school hour a week for religious instruction off 
school premises upon the written request of the parents. Reports of 
the children’s presence at religious instruction classes were made to 
the school authorities in order to see that the excuses were not taken 
advantage of and the school deceived. Apparently all the members 
of the Court agreed implicitly that use of tax-supported property by 
itself was not a controlling factor constitutionally. No less could be 
expected from a Court habituated to sustaining use of public parks 
and street corners for sectarian religious proselytizing, even if the 
restraining arm of the police force were visibly within reach to guar- 
antee order. In some instances the right to propagate a sectarian re- 
ligion was scarcely distinguishable from provocative, offensive attacks 
upon the faiths of others. Consequently, it seems rather dubious for 
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the Memorandum to ignore the taint of coercion with which allegedly 
the use of tax-supported classrooms through the operation of the 
state’s compulsory school machinery was legally infected and pro- 
ceed to make the taxpayers’ use of public school classrooms for reli- 
gious instruction the premise for denying the legality of federal pro- 
vision of property value in the form of loans to church-affiliated 


schools. No element of coercion can possibly be discerned in such 
use of governmen property. It might have been noted, on the other 
hand, that the impartiality of the Everson ruling which refused to 
allow religious affiliation to be made the basis of an exclusionary 
rule and which was reduced to a questionable neutrality in McCollum, 
was restored to that stance which looks with equal favor upon all. 


Circular Arguments 


The Memorandum notes that two state court cases which have been 
decided since Everson have interpreted that case together with Mc- 
Collum and Zorach as forbidding use of public funds to pay tuition 
at sectarian schools. Almond v. Day maintained that State payments 
to sectarian elementary and secondary schools for the education 
of war orphans violated the First Amendment because such payments 
were opposed to the principles laid down in Everson."’ But this only 
illustrates the legal] antinomies let loose by the absolute separatist 
dicta of Everson. A federal program of War Orphans Educational 
Assistance does provide educational opportunities for children of 
wartime veterans who died from a service-incurred disease or in- 
jury.” The student must be pursuing an approved program of edu- 
cation in an institution of higher education or in a vocational school 
below the college level. Payments are made directly to the student 
to meet in part the expense of his tuition and subsistence. Also, un- 
der Section 243(a) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 
the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House were author- 
ized to arrange with the Board of Education of the District of Colum- 


17197 Va. 419, 89 S.E. 2d 851 (1955). “. . . public funds to support religious institu 
tions contrary to the principles laid down in Everson. . . . It affords sectarian groups an 
invaluable aid in that it helps to provide pupils for their religious classes through use 
of the state’s compulsory school machinery. . . . It compels taxpayers to contribute money 
for the propagation of religious opinions which they may not believe” (89 S.E. 2d at 
858). 

18 Veterans’ Benefits, P.L. 85-857, Chap. 35, secs. 1701 ff. 
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bia for the education of the congressional pages. The District was to 


be reimbursed for any additional expenses. 


(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of subsections (a) and (b) of this section, 
said page or pages may elect to attend a private or parochial school of their 
own choice: provided, however, that such private or parochial school shall be 
reimbursed by the Senate and House of Representatives only in the same 
amount as would be paid if the page or pages were attending a public school 


under the provisions of paragraphs (a) and (b) of this section. 


In Swart v. South Burlington Town School District, the constitu- 


tionality of a state statute was challenged which required town dis- 


tricts to maintain a high school or furnish secondary instruction at 
schools selected by the parents.'” Under another section of this law, 
South Burlington was authorized to pay the tuition of Catholic and 
non-Catholic students attending two Catholic high schools. The Ver- 
mont Supreme Court took cognizance of the fact that the district 
did not maintain a public school and that non-Catholic students were 
not required to attend religious instruction classes. In a paraphrase 
of a dictum from Zorach the Court raised in the form of a question 
what the original dictum asserted positively:*’ “Does the payment of 
tuition to a religious denominational school by a public entity finance 
religious instruction, to work a fusion of secular and sectarian educa- 
tion?”*' Acknowledging that the parent-right and tuition-payment 
plan was within the “literal provisions of the (state) statute” it con- 
cluded nonetheless that it “exceeded the limits of the United States 
Constitution.” 

Tax support, which historically was one of the incidents of state- 

19 Vermont Statutes Annotated, title 16, #793 (1958) : 

(a) “Each town district shall maintain a high school or furnish secondary instruc- 
tion, as hereinafter provided, for its advanced pupils at a high school or 
academy, to be selected by the parents or guardian of the pupil, within or 
without the state. The board of school directors may both maintain a high 
school and furnish secondary instruction elsewhere as herein provided as in the 


judgment of the board may best serve the interests of the pupils. 

(b) Each... district shall pay tuition per pupil per school year . . . but not in 
excess of $325... .” 

20“Government may not finance religious groups nor undertake religious instruction 

nor blend secular and sectarian education nor use secular instruction to force one or 
some religion on any person.” 

21 Swart v. South Burlington Town School District, 167 A. 2d 514, 520 (1961). Peti- 

tion for writ of certiorari filed in United States Supreme Court, Docket No. 856, Court 

denied review on May 15, 1961. This was the first time that the issue of tuition payments 


for church schools had been taken to the Supreme Court. 
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church establishments, is repeated here in the wake of Everson to 
be constructive of church establishment forbidden by the First 
Amendment. We have seen the variety of ways in which federal and 
state governments subsidize religious life. Whereas in McCollum 
and Zorach tax support was interdicted in circumstances in which the 
element of coercion allegedly ensued, in Swart tax support is pro- 
scribed where it operates to a fusion of secular and sectarian educa- 
tion. Separation of Church and State is construed to require sepa- 
ration of education and religion, an impossibility which many edu- 
cators and the late Justice Jackson have insisted upon. The no- 
blending doctrine is vulnerable on many accounts, theoretical and 


practical. Physics, chemistry, mathematics, are probably the only sci- 


ences that are wholly nonreligious in content but literature, the aes- 
thetic arts, and, above all, history are necessarily involved with re- 
ligious factors, values, and events. On another count, where sup- 
posedly separation of Church and State is understood as jurisdic- 
tional, it is also not wholly complete and absolute. The state does 
set at times certain values and interests of its own as superior to a 
church dogma or claim of religious conscience. American law for- 
bids polygamy, may compel vaccination upon conscientious objectors, 
and may force objecting parents to permit blood transfusions for their 
children. Religious services which require the handling of snakes 
may be proscribed. Absolute separation, then, seems to be a myth 
on several accounts—in matters of government financial assistance, 
of the religious involvements in education, and in some exceptional 
instances of competing interests on questions of competent jurisdic- 
tion. 

But the central and controlling issue in Swart is submerged almost 
beyond notice in the questionable consideration of aid in the form 
of tuition payment operating to a fusion of secular and sectarian edu- 
cation. According to the Vermont law of 1915, the state assumed 
the duty to provide secondary education and in addition allowed the 
parents a choice of schools. De facto there was no public high school 
in South Burlington.” Although it is fair to surmise that Catholic 
parents welcomed the opportunity of sending their children to Catho- 
lic high schools, the fact is that in the absence of a public high school 


a 


22Tt will be noted that the law provided that parents might sometimes select a high 


school for their children even when the town furnished a public high school. 
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Catholics and non-Catholics alike were in effect compelled to attend 
the only school available in South Burlington, the religious school. 
This was a return in full circle to McCollum, coercion in reverse. 
Further, doubly to compound legal and economic duress it would 
seem that the Court might uphold tuition payments to private nonde- 
nominational schools. What has happened to the primary, preferred 
right of parents and children to the free exercise of religion in edu- 
cation? Although the tuition payments were directly paid to the pri- 
vate religious schools, the state was actually paying for the children’s 
education in loco parentis. These were really payments for services 
rendered, services which were required and approved by public au- 
thorities. But the right to impose a compulsory school attendance law 
and the duty to provide the educational facilities from its own pub- 
lic funds are legitimate exercises of state general welfare powers. No 
more nor less was undertaken and achieved by Vermont state law. 
Beneficiaries of the state tuition payment plan were the students and 
the benefit bestowed by the state was a public welfare benefit. If 
an incidental benefit may be shown to accrue to the private school that 
is church-affiliated—a rather dubious task since the payment in this 
instance covered only part of the cost of educating the pupils—Pierce, 
Cochran and Everson would allow that consequence as an inevitable 
and unavoidable incidence of any public welfare benefit. The Ver- 
mont Supreme Court might have asked whether tuition payment was 
one such benefit and whether in the light of Everson it might be de- 
nied precisely because of faith or the lack of faith.”* 

Concerning the contending considerations of public welfare bene- 
factions and religious confession a Mississippi Court had held: 


The state is under duty to ignore the child’s creed but not its need. It 


23“New Jersey cannot consistently with the ‘establishment of religion’ clause of the 
First Amendment contribute tax-raised funds to the support of an institution which 
teaches the tenets and faith of any church. On the other hand, other language of the 
amendment commands that New Jersey cannot hamper its citizens in the free exercise 
of their own religion. Consequently, it cannot exclude individual Catholics, Lutherans, 
Mohammedans, Baptists, Jews, Methodists, Non-believers, Presbyterians, or members of 
any other faith, because of their faith or lack of it, from receiving the benefits of public 
welfare legislation. While we do not mean to intimate that a state could not provide 
transportation only to children attending public schools, we must be careful, in protecting 
the citizens of New Jersey against state-established churches, to be sure, that we do not 
inadvertently prohibit New Jersey from extending its general state law benefits to all its 
citizens without regard to their religious belief.” 
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cannot control what one child may think, but it can and must do all it can to 
teach the child how to think. The state which allows the pupil to subscribe to 
any religious creed should not, because of his exercise of this right, proscribe 


him from benefits common to all.** 


If the legal antinomies let loose by some of the Supreme Court’s 
dicta have inserted a specious conflict between the Court’s reading of 
“separation of church and state” and the free exercise of religion, 
the resolution of the issue should not be to duress in the exercise of 
that liberty, much less to allow, as in the Swart decision, financial ad- 
vantage to nondenominational private schools over private religious 
schools. 

Oddly, the conjunction of education and religion seems to stir legal 
aversions not to be found in the conjunction of religion and public 
health. In 1955 the highest court of New Hampshire upheld the con- 
stitutionality of a statute giving state aid to denominational hospitals 
for the education of nurses: 


The purpose of the grant . . . is neither to aid any particular sect or de- 
nomination nor all denominations, but to further the teaching of the science 
of nursing. . . . The aid is available to all hospitals offering training in nurs- 
ing without regard to the auspices under which they are conducted or to the 
religious beliefs of their managements, so long as the aid is used for nurses’ 
training ‘and for no other instruction or purpose’. . . . If some denomination 
incidentally derives a benefit through the release of other funds for other 
uses, this result is immaterial. . . . A hospital operated under the auspices of 
a religious denomination which receives funds under the provisions of this 
bill acts merely as a conduit for the expenditure of public funds for training 
which serves exclusively the public purpose of public health and is completely 
devoid of sectarian doctrine and purposes. 

The fundamental position that public moneys shall be used for a public 
purpose has not prevented the use of private institutions as a conduit to 


accomplish the public objectives.*® 


In Kentucky the Court of Appeals upheld the federal statute against 
the contention that the federal-state grant to church-affiliated hospi- 
tals violated both federal and state constitutions. 


. . . (4) private agency may be utilized as the pipe-line through which a 
public expenditure is made, the test being not who receives the money but 
the character of the use for which it is expended. . . . The fact that members 


24 Chance v. Mississippi Text Book Rating Bd., 190 Miss. 453, 467-68, 200 So. 706, 710 


(1941), 
25 Opinion of the Justices, 99 N.H. 519, 113 A. 2d 114, 116 (1955). 
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of the governing board of these hospitals, which perform a recognized public 
service to all people regardless of faith or creed, are all of one religious faith 
does not signify that the money allotted the hospitals is to aid their particular 
denominations. . . . Courts will look to the use to which these funds are put 
rather than the conduits through which they run. If that use is a public 
one . . . it will not be held in contravention of sec. 5 merely because the 
hospitals carry the name or are governed by the members of a particular 


faith.?® 


The difference between religion and public health and religion 
and education is not so broad as to warrant, despite certain obvious 
dissimilarities, a contrary attitude toward those who approve of gov- 
ernment aid to church-affiliated schools.*’ The fact is that Catholic 
ethics is taught in nursing schools under Catholic auspices, Catholic 
moral theology is all-controlling in permissible operations in Catholic 
hospitals, and religious garbs and symbols are everywhere in evi- 
dence. What the state court rulings of New Hampshire, Kentucky, 
Mississippi and others have stressed is that a public purpose can still 
be served through a private agency despite or together with its patent 
religious profession and environment and even allowing for inci- 
dental benefits to the religious institution itself. It is not without 
significance that in Craig v. Mercy Hospital the Supreme Court of 
Mississippi in upholding federal-state appropriations for Catholic 
hospitals reached back twenty years to reaffirm its ruling which ap- 
proved public provision of free nonreligious textbooks to all school 
children inclusive of those attending parochial schools.” 

In its summary discussion of the Swart case, the Memorandum 
might have adverted to the dilemma in which parents of the children 
who attend the only high school in South Burlington find themselves 

-a dilemma not unlike the one which the late Justice Jackson scored 
in delivering the opinion of the Court in West Virginia Board of Edu- 
cation v. Barnette.” “The State asserts power to condition access to 
public education on making a prescribed sign and profession and 

26 Kentucky Building Commission y, Effron, 220 S.W. 2d 836 (1949). See too Brad- 
field v. Roberts 175 U.S. 291 (1899). 

27 Here too logistics may give direction to thought. About 90 per cent of the school 
children attend public schools and about 90 per cent of those who attend religious schools 
are Catholics. Protestants have a larger share of private hospitals as they do of higher 
institutions of learning compared with Catholic hospitals, colleges and universities. 

2845 So. 2d 809 (1950). 

29319 U.S. 624 (1943). 
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at the same time to coerce attendance by punishing both parents and 
child.” The Vermont Court recognized that a substantial number of 
the district school children attend the church-sponsored high school. 
Should some parents be unable to support the education of their chil- 
dren without state aid and their children be unable to attend the sec- 
ondary school, in the absence of any other public or private accom- 
modations will these parents be subject to the punitive consequences 


of failing to comply with the state compulsory attendance laws? 
CRITERIA 


The largest sector of the Memorandum is a discussion of criteria 
for evaluating the constitutionality of government aid to education 
which entail some benefits to religion. The criteria are: 

1) How closely is the benefit related to the religious aspects of the institution 
aided? 

Of what economic significance is the benefit? 

To what extent is the selection of the institutions receiving benefits deter- 

mined by Government? 

What alternative means are available to accomplish the legislative objec- 

tive without resulting in the religious benefits ordinarily proscribed? 

Could these benefits be avoided or minimized without defeating the legisla- 


tive purpose or without running afoul of other constitutional objections ? 


Whatever the source of these criteria, they are not likely to be found 
in the Supreme Court decisions on which the Memorandum rests its 
defense of the President’s discriminatory program and are far less 
likely to find support in past and existing legislative programs. The 


criteria, however, do reveal an embarrassing task for the government 


lawyers. They must try, ex officio, to reconcile the wide variety of 


government aid to religion and to activities sponsored by religious 
institutions with the generalizations of Everson and the President’s 
federal aid program which includes religious colleges and universi- 
ties but excludes religious parochial schools. The legal counselors 
half succeed as they strive to escape the legal incongruities and anti- 
nomies with which they must contend but fail to set up legal safe- 
guards for government impartiality toward religion. The over- 
ruling preoccupation is with the establishment clause as constructively 
interpreted with an acknowledgment of scarcely equal, if not superior, 


regard for the free exercise of religion clause. 
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Throughout the criteria a neurasthenic anxiety dominates a dis- 
cussion of means for the realization of a government-defined objec- 
tive in such a way as would minimize or make remote or even re- 
move the possibility of any benefit accruing to the religious institu- 
tion through whose agency the governmental purpose is fulfilled. 
The sort of means adopted is entirely a political and discretionary 
choice of the national Congress. The constitutional test is whether 
the objective defined by Congress is within or among its constitu- 
tional empowerment, no more nor less. Every sort of aid in one 
form or another has existed in government practice. Tax preferment 
benefits, grants, and loans to religion in general, to religious sectarian- 
ism, to general welfare activities, educational and noneducational, 
sponsored by churches and religious groups exist under state and 
federal laws. And benefits accrue intentionally or unavoidably to 
religious life in general and to particular religious institutions, either 
directly, indirectly, or incidentally. The recipients intended by law 
have been religion, schools, parents and students. To turn the test 
of constitutionality on the sort of means adopted or upon the degree 
of immediacy, mediacy or remoteness with which government benefits 
reach the religious institution borders on legal casuistry. The dis- 
tinctions are rationally valid but they do not constitute barriers of 
legality. Law cannot control the overflow of benefits beyond its de- 
clared intention and there is no need for any legal or intellectual 
embarrassment in admitting this. It would be a very narrow philo- 
sophical and legal mind indeed that would stop the flow of benefits 
to religious life. One would suppose that multiple good effects would 
be a welcome regard for any human enterprise, governmental or pri- 
vate, and if they fall upon religious life, so much the better in a 
country whose national documents and government officials give fre- 
quent testimonies to the religious foundations of its Republic. In no 
other public discussion do we hear any reasonable objection to mul- 
tiple good effects. If a public national purpose can be realized through 
the offices of religious agencies, then so much the better for the 
spiritual life of the nation. And if the public service is fulfilled by a 
religious institution to the satisfaction of public authority should 
there reasonably be any repugnance to a benefit that reaches it by 
foreseeable chance or even intent? 

The Memorandum notes approvingly that Everson upheld as per- 
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missible the incidental advantage which public provision of trans- 
portation for parochial school children afforded the church school. 
But is incidental aid constitutionally permissible because it is a re- 
mote consequence, insignificant in amount, “indisputably marked 


off from the religious function”? 


Let us apply these criteria of what is permissible to a cooperative 
arrangement between the City and State of New York with Yeshiva 
University.” In 1950, Yeshiva University, a group of secular and 
religious schools, secondary, undergraduate, graduate and _ pro- 
fessional, affiliates of the parent school, the orthodox rabbinical 
seminary, was granted a state charter authorizing the opening of 
medical and dentistry schools. In 1953 when Yeshiva had not yet 
built its medical school, the City of New York contracted to affiliate 
with the University the Bronx Municipal Hospital Center™ which it 
was constructing at the cost of $45,000,000. According to the terms 
of the agreement™ the City 


offered to affiliate the said Hospital Center with the University whereby the 
professional care of the patients will be under the jurisdiction and the re- 
sponsibility of the Faculty of Medicine of the University, which said offer 
by the City has been accepted by the University. 


|Whereas) The Faculty of Medicine of the University will have the exclusive 

30JIn 1915 the Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary and Yeshiva Etz Chaim, 
both of which were devoted exclusively to religious studies, merged under the direction 
of Dr. Bernard Revel to become the second largest Jewish-sponsored university in the 
world, the Hebrew University in Jerusalem being the largest. Since its founding, a cluster 
of secular schools of higher learning grew around the orthodox rabbinical seminary. 
University status was achieved in 1945. A state charter authorizing the opening of medi 
cal and dentistry schools was granted in 1950. On its main campus, known as the Main 
Academic Center—extending from 184th Street to 187th Street on Amsterdam Avenue in 
the Washington Heights section of Manhattan—there are nine schools: Yeshiva College 
for Men, Rabbi Isaac Elchanan Theological: Seminary, the Graduate School of Mathe- 
matical Sciences, the Bernard Revel Graduate School, the Harry Fischel School for 
Higher Jewish Studies, the Teachers Institute for Men, the Israel Institute, the Cantorial 
Training Institute and the Yeshiva University High School for Boys. Nine more schools, 
including the Albert Einstein College for Medicine, are spread over six teaching centers 
in three boroughs. Cf. Myron Kolatch, “The Yeshiva and the Medical School,” Com- 
mentary, May 1960, pp 387-398. 

31 The Bronx Municipal Hospital Center is situated in the Westchester Heights sec- 
tion of the Bronx, adjacent to the Albert Einstein Medical School campus, and consists 
of the Abraham Jacobi Hospital, the Nathan B. Van Etten Hospital and a staff residence 
building. 

82 Signed October 15, 1953. Citations are from a photostatic copy of the record, Cal. 
No. 542 (italics added). 
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responsibility of nominating the members of the clinical and other professional 


staff of the Hospital Center. 


The University agreed to furnish complete services (item 1) and in 
turn the City agreed that it will physically equip and maintain 
entirely the laboratories and furnish all supplies necessary (item 5). 
In addition (item 6): 

the University may receive and accept grants, gifts, bequests, devises and 
contributions from any source in support of the professional services and 
scientific activities to be carried on in the Hospital Center which the Univer- 
sity may conduct in conjunction with similar work conducted elsewhere in 
the Medical School, other divisions of the University or other institutions. 

The City agrees that during the next ten years it will pay to the University 

for services to be performed hereunder the sum of $531,000 for the period 
commencing July 1, 1954 and ending June 30, 1955 and the sum of $750,000 
per annum thereafter during each of the remaining nine years. . . . 
Late in the summer of 1955 the first approved applicants to the 
Albert Einstein School of Medicine registered to begin classes in 
September, 1957. When the medical school] was in its second year of 
operation, the State of New York began construction of a state mental 
hospital adjacent to the medical school at a cost of $70,000,000, 
consisting of six buildings and a dozen auxiliary structures, inclusive 
of a school of nursing. According to cooperative arrangements similar 
to the ones between the Bronx Hospital Center and the medical school, 
research and training programs of the psychiatric center were en- 
trusted to the Albert Einstein College of Medicine. In 1959 the 
medical school had its first graduates. 

These agreements entrust staffing, medical services, laboratory 
experiments, analysis, operations, research projects to the exclusive 
jurisdiction and supervision of the medical school of Yeshiva Uni- 
versity. All provisions of equipment, services, and maintenance are 
furnished by the City and state. Such an arrangement is both desir- 
able and proper. A less generous arrangement might make efficient 
and expert service for the sick and afflicted less than likely. It 
might also deprive the hospitals of all the possible and full advan- 
tages of advanced research. Still we ask, When is such comprehensive 
arrangement not an indirect aid to the medical school of a university 
under religious auspices?*’ Who can deny that enormous and in- 


33. New York State Constitution. Article XI, Sec. 1, Par. 4 (1895): “Neither the state 
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calculable benefits accrue to the University thereby? The use of a 


hospital is an indispensable condition for a medical school in the 


training of its students. A hospital center completely under the 
school’s jurisdiction and supervision and furnished entirely by public 
funds is a benefit that cannot be measured. The great variety of 
excellent and most modern facilities, vast opportunities for research 
grants, the promise of attracting thereby eminent men of science to 
a new and untried school of medicine, even the initial staggering 
costs of constructing and operating a new school of medicine and 
the hospitals it would need in order to function, an annual stipend of 
8/4 million dollars—are these incidental aids, remote, insignificant, 
wholly unintended, bearing no substantial fortunes to the academic 
status of the Jewish Orthodox Seminary, the parent school of Yeshiva 
University? Can the forest be ignored like a tree? 

Nor will it do to argue that only a relatively small number of 
Orthodox students attend the Einstein School as comp red with the 
nonobservant and the non-Jewish students. or even to point to the 
religious indifference of some members of the medical faculty. 
Whether or not a school is church-affiliated or under religious aus- 
pices is not to be determined by the counting of the faithful, but by 
the officially professed religious commitments of the corporation to 
which the charter of the university has been granted by the state. 

\ more comprehensive perspective of federal aid to education 
might have also suggested these criteria—especially in the light of 
the national welfare objectives outlined by the President: 


1. Are private elementary and secondary schools under religious auspice 


nor any subdiy public money, or 


iuthorize or | maintenance, other 
than for examination or inspection, of any school or institution of learning wholly or in 
part under the cont mn of any religious denomination, or in which any 
denominational tenet or doctrine is t ught 1 

' Commentary rt. cit., p. 396-7: “Why doesn’t Yeshiva demand certain minimum 
eligious observances, e.g., wearing a skulleap, at the College of Medicine and at its 
other secular grad 

“Once our young mer I oung women have completed college.’ Dr. Belkin replie 1, 
“they have made their decision about religion. The molding period is over. On the 
undergraduate level, in high school, and college, the molding process is at a critical 
stage. There we are interested in the yeshiva-type student; we require strict adherence 
to traditional Judaism and will not countenance any violation of that tradition. On the 
graduate level, our objective is twofold: to provide the Orthodox student with pro- 
fessional schools where he can maintain his religion to the maximum, and to contribute 


to the general welfare of the nation.” 
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educational facilities? If not, why are they approved and so accredited? 

2. Have they and do they still contribute to national education? 

3. Are they capable of contributing to the educational objectives which the 
President set forth in his Message to Congress? 

4. Can an exclusionary rule based on religious affiliation be constitutionally 
upheld in the light of the First, Fifth, and Fourteenth Amendments? 
Specifically, may such an exclusionary rule reach out to the child, the 
parents, to the school itself—separately or conjointly considered ? 


The real issue at bottom as we see it is not government aid to 
private schools but the acknowledgment on the part of the govern- 
ment of their role in American education, and the further admission 
that their religious functions contribute to the spiritual life of the 
nation. The Constitution forbids a state religion. There is nothing 
in it that forbids a religious state. Such‘a perspective might provide 
the basis for considering the propriety of one general, all-inclusive 
aid program which did not differentiate between schools. Whatever 
might be obtained by an extension of Title III of the National Defense 
Education Act could just as well be stipulated in an omnibus bill 
under differentiating terms and specifying conditions. What is de- 
manded is not an identity of provisions but a parity of equivalence. 
Free education heavily weighted by the enormous resources of the 
national treasury can destroy freedom of education. It is pretentious 
talk to uphold legally freedom for religious education and then to 
turn that choice into a liability before the law in the disbursement of 
the benefactions of the law. The constitutional right of the free ex- 
ercise of religion in education is designed to protect religious belief, 
not to hinder or destroy it by conferring a preferential status upon 
supposedly secular public schools. The argument is not for parochial 
school children but for all school children. 

The constitutional issue does not depend on a specific form of aid 

tax deductions, nonreligious supplies and services, tuition, con- 
struction loans, grants, teachers’ salaries—nor upon the recipient 
the child, the parent, the school. These are the various means of 
concretely implementing a national welfare program in aid of educa- 
tional needs. Almost all of these instances already exist. We do 
contend that there is no basis in law to differentiate either as to means 
or as to recipients between colleges and universities that are church- 
sponsored and the lower levels of education. If government loans 
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for college dormitories, campus centers, faculty residences—all 
revenue-earning and all undeniably releasing substantial private 
funds for other purposes—can be sustained, then construction loans 
for elementary and secondary school classrooms may be equally 
upheld; more so, in fact, since these classrooms are more truly educa- 


tional facilities than are dormitories. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAMS AND PROPOSALS 


In none of the wide variety of existing legislative subsidies for 
education is there any across-the-board grant or loan nor, as far 
as we can determine, has an ecclesiastical authority or lay advocate 
of federal aid suggested that there be federal grants or loans to an 
educational institution to be spent as it judges for itself without 
obtaining in advance government approval for the use of public 
funds. Secondly, the implementation of educational needs as detailed 
by the President of the United States is sufficiently specific and only 
within these explicit terms is a claim being made for the inclusion 
of parochial schools, the school children and their parents. Thirdly, 
in the existing congressional provisions of funds available also to 
religious educational institutions, such as construction loans, there 
is an undoubted releasing of public funds which the religious institu- 
tion is free to use as it sees fit even for religious purposes. Despite 
the Memorandum’s effort to discount this, it is obvious that a several 
million dollar construction loan does make increasingly possible the 
application of limited private funds to purposes which could not 
otherwise be afforded. The prospect of this sort of substantial in- 
direct aid to religious institutions, clearly foreseeable, has not in the 
past deterred Congress from including them in a nondiscriminatory 
disbursement of public funds. Fourthly, whether Congress exerts 
its tax-spending power for national defense or general welfare, the 
religious clauses of the First Amendment are equally operative upon 
all its legislation. If, as government officials allow, federal loans to 


precollegiate private schools under religious auspices for scientific 


equipment and facilities as made available under Title III of the 
National Defense Education Act are constitutional without offense 
to the religious clauses of the First Amendment, then similar con- 
struction loans for nonreligious educational facilities other than the 
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scientific subjects are just as specific in purpose. Science subjects do 
not pre-empt nor exhaust the educational process for the objective 
which the President set in his educational aid program, namely, “the 
maximum development of every young American’s capacity.” No 
discussion about a particular form of aid or manner of conveyance 
should therefore distract from the central issue, the direct and princi- 
pal beneficiary of a government educational aid program howsoever 
devised or formulated, namely, the intellectual and spiritual benefits 
of the child or adult student upon whose realization the progress of 
the nation depends. 

The labored reasoning of the Memorandum on the unconstitu- 
tionality of across-the-board grants and loans is not only wholly 
irrelevant to the discussion but may suggest, unfortunately, a calcu- 
lated misdirection of argument. The prospect of an overflow of benefit 
to religious educational institutions qua religious, which may serve 
efficiently as a conduit of a public purpose defined by the national 
legislature, has not in the past led Congress to exclude them, nor has 
any of the congressional acts been construed by the Supreme Court 


as violative of the no establishment clause of the First Amendment. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


This section of the Memorandum is intended to show that the 
constitutional principles are identical for elementary and secondary 
school education and for higher education but that factual circum- 
stances surrounding the application of the principles lead to radically 
diverse conse juences. It looks to the history of education to justify 
the Administration’s discriminatory constitutional position for sup- 
porting higher levels of education under religious auspices and for 
refusing it to the lower levels. But the argument is heavy-footed and 
awkward. 

To begin with, the policy of state support of elementary and sec- 
ondary public schools was never intended to supplant but to supple- 
ment the private religious schools which were the original traditional 
schools in our country. The necessity for public support of these 
schools was largely due to the lack of private resources to cope with 
the educational needs of the nation enlarged by the successive waves 
of immigration and by the newly enfranchised Negro, as well as by 


the conflicting claims of religious conscience which religious plu- 
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ralism posed. Even state-supported schools were for many decades 


religiously oriented and some are to this day.” Historically, tax 
support of private denominational schools antedated this practice, 
as witness the provisions of the Northwest and Southwest Ordinances 
and the first constitutions of some of the states that emerged from 
these territories. Private institutions of higher learning, most of them 
religiously afhliated, were, on the other hand, fortunate beneficiaries 
of the generosity of private philanthropies. Statistically, there is a 
wide distribution today of private, state, and church-affiliated col- 
leges and universities with a large variety of faiths represented. The 
fact that in grammar and secondary education Catholic parochial 
schools far outnumber all other religious schools combined and that 
Catholic school children will be the chief beneficiaries in an all- 
inclusive federal aid program is the real force of the opposition and 
not any constitutional qualm, The parents of these children constitute 
a proportionately larger group of taxpayers who, in addition to 
supporting the public schools and the parochial schools, would be 
required by law to contribute a third time to the increased govern- 
ment expenditures. In no other program of government benefactions 
do we refer to recipients according to ethnic origins or credal profes- 
sion. If Catholic parochial schools constitute the vast majority of 
religious schools it simply means that they have made a substantial 
contribution to the educational needs of the nation. To them as to 
Jefferson, a nonreligious education is not only defective but bears 
within itself a secularizing process of the meaning of human existence 
harmful to the individual and to society. Legally, the parental right 
which Pierce upheld must be reckoned to be an element of the right 
which the Constitution guarantees to all to the “free exercise” of their 
religion. This right in fact should obtain even in public schools. There 
is nothing in the Constitution which says that tax-supported education 


must be nonreligious. The difficulty of relating these rights in circum- 


>Horace Mann, hailed as principal founder of public schools, often vigorously pro 
tested against a purely secular education as well as against sectarian doctrinal instruction 
in the public schools. On one occasion he said he was in favor of religious instruction 
“to the extremest verge to which it can be carried without invading those rights of con- 
science which are established by the laws of God, and guaranteed to us by the Consti- 
tution of the State.” See Raymond B. Culver, Horace Mann and Religion in the Massa- 
chusetts Public Schools (Yale University Press, 1929), p. 235. He regarded hostility to 


religion in schools as the greatest crime he could commit. 
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stances where religious pluralism may set up conflicting claims of 
conscience accounts historically for the rise and growth of private 
religious schools. These schools do not exist as a concession or com- 
promise or by tolerance of public law. They fulfill the law on every 
count of parental right, of religious conscience, of compulsory school 
attendance, of private corporation right to engage in publicly ap- 
proved and accredited education. It is rather the public school which 
is a comparative compromise and a necessary one. Both schools are 
integral parts of what is basically a dual system, serving the same 
public interest. There is nothing in the divergent histories of higher 
and lower education that warrants the establishment in public law of 
an exclusionary religious test for any school in the disbursement of 
government funds. Government subsidies of public schools to the 
exclusion of parochial schools is a direct threat to their survival. 
This should be a matter of utmost concern to the nation and to our 
government, not merely to Catholic ecclesiastical authorities. It is 
precisely at this point that the Memorandum fails seriously to focus 
upon the central role of church-affiliated schools as one of the princi- 
pal instruments serving national educational needs. Without the 
graduates of these schools, which supply the majority of students for 
Catholic colleges and universities, these institutions of higher learn- 
ing would not long survive. Of the paramount necessity to preserve 
private higher education under religious auspices the Memorandum 
entertains no doubt. Why does it not express equal concern for the 
parochial schools, which supply a large part of the student body for 
church colleges? 

Next, we are treated to a deft but curious exercise of dialectical 
reasoning whereby we are led to suppose that the right of parents to 
guide the education of their children, operating as it does in com- 
pliance with compulsory attendance laws for minors, is to be viewed 
in a less favorable light when compared with the wholly voluntary 
choice of the college student. This is almost too ludicrous to be con- 
sidered seriously. In the first place, one would reasonably expect 
that, where a constitutionally guaranteed parental right when con- 
joined with a “preferred” freedom of religious exercise is made to 
operate under a legal constraint, public law would offer compensa- 
tory remedies protective of these rights rather than subject them to 
additional liabilities. Parents may be forced by economic factors to 
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send their children to public schools against the dictates of their 
religious conscience. Parents who send them to church schools must 
pay taxes to support the education of other children in public schools 
and must bear the additional burden of paying the educational ex- 
penses of their own children in the religious schools. A federal 
program that excludes these taxpayers and their children (after 
counting them in) may subject them to a third tax burden to defray 
the increased government expenditures. Secondly, the parental choice 
is by law imputed to minors. Fortunately, to date, the Courts have 
not yet emancipated children from parental authority and responsi- 
bility. As for the wholly voluntary choice of the college student one 
may question it in the numerous instances where parents pay fully 
the tuition fees. The Memorandum’s interpolation of the constitu- 
tional import of the exercise of parental rights under compulsory 
laws is wholly meaningless in the context of federal aid. Evidently, 
for Mr. Ribicoff’s legal staff the effect of legal compulsion under 
which students attend public schools with or without real freedom of 
choice for the parents does not bear with equal logic on their exclu- 
sion from federal aid. Underneath the pretense lies the real and 
poorly concealed objection that the choice has been directed to a 
religious education. 

Here and elsewhere, the religious involvement in the institutions 
of higher learning is considered not so pervasive as on the lower 
levels. But this is not a correct appraisal. In Catholic colleges and 
universities not only theological courses but also philosophical 
courses ancillary to religious belief are mandatory for Catholic 
students. These studies are intellectually more exacting and more 
intensive than the religious indoctrination of the lower levels. 
Furthermore, the religious facilities and devotions in evidence on the 
religious college campus are the same as those that are to be found 
in parochial schools. If the existence of institutions of higher learn- 
ing with religious professions is essential to the national interest, as 
the Memorandum strongly contends, so too are the church grammar 
and secondary schools which supply the great majority of graduates 
without whom these institutions would not long survive. 

To set national goals of education in broad terms, to refer to the 
maximum development of every student and to his free choice, to 
relate these educational objectives to our national progress, to extend 
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federal aid to all private and religious colleges and universities, and 
to all elementary and secondary schools but to deny any sort of aid 
whatsoever to parochial schools because of religious affiliation (after 
counting in their students), and, finally, to require by law that all 
laxpayers support this national program is neither just law, good 
reason, nor sound policy but deep-rooted bias and discrimination. 
It is high time that the astigmatic vision of the advocates of secular 
education be readjusted to normal and balanced sight, if need be, 
by congressional law. There is nothing in the history of higher and 
lower education to warrant a constitutional basis for an exclusionary 
religious rule in the disbursement of government subsidies. On the 
contrary, there is an abundance of practices and precedents within 
which acceptable forms of aid can be devised for all school children. 
Whatever the specific form of aid—tuition grants, construction loans, 
tax credits, government provision of nonreligious facilities, and so 
on—the direct and primary intention and objective remain always 
the educational needs of the student in terms of whom all educational 
goals are defined, whether the aid goes directly to the parent or 


child or to the school for the benefit of the parent and child. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


In general, with the one notable exception of federal grants and 
loans to hospitals, federal subsidies which entail some benefit to 
religious institutions have not been subject to judicial review by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. And so it might be suggested 
that we should refrain strictly from referring to them as constitu- 
tional while admitting their legality. However, such a reservation of 
judgment is not as telling as it may seem at first sight. True, the 
Supreme Court is the ultimate arbiter of constitutional interpreta- 
tion; it is equally true that the Supreme Court has frequently reversed 
itself. Consequently, the appeal to the high tribunal is itself subject 
to a similar reservation of judgment, a reservation which is further 
deepened by the fact that much of the present confusion must be 
traced to recent Court reasoning in Everson, McCollum, Zorach. 
There is too, a considerable area of government political activity 


that is beyond the reach of judicial review.*” Exemption from court 


In Marbury v. Madison (1803) Chief Justice Marshall ruled “Questions in their 
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adjudication does not necessarily render the action in question con- 
stitutionally suspect. Separation of powers grants to each branch of 
government some areas of supreme and ultimate authority. 

Congressional laws are invested with the presumption of constitu- 
tionality. Should an eventual test before the Supreme Court strike 
down the enabling act as unconstitutional, this would not destroy the 
validity of the presumption. The presumption of constitutionality 
does not derive from the absence or silence of judicial notice and 
review but from the authoritative sovereign source of governmental 
action. It is therefore not ambivalent, which would suppose that the 
judiciary is the only sovereign branch of government, and only the 
Supreme Court of the United States at that. Indeed, the courts them- 
selves approach the constitutional test of a congressional or state 
legislative enactment with this favorable presumption of constitu- 
tionality and justify judicial interference with legislative action only 
on clear and demonstrated usurpation of power. This judicial self- 
restraint is not a discretionary self-imposed limitation on the part of 
the Court but a corollary of the constitutional separation of sovereign 
powers. 

For a justiciable action the Court has set down three certain re- 
quirements. First, there must be a case or controversy. Judicial 
power is capable of acting only when the subject is submitted in a 
case, and a case arises only when a party asserts his right “in a form 
prescribed by law.” “Controversies” may be distinguished from 
“eases” to the extent that they include only suits of a civil nature. 


By cases and controversies are intended the claims of litigants brought 


before the courts for determination by such regular proceedings as are 


established by law or custom for the protection or enforcement of rights, 
or the prevention, redress, or punishment of wrongs. Whenever the claim of 
a party under the Constitution, laws or treaties of the United States takes 
such a form that the judicial power is capable of acting upon it, then it has 
nature political” not subject to court determination, Subsequent court rulings have 
elaborated upon the concept of political question to subsume these specific instances 
under that classification: the issue of what proof is required that a statute has been 
enacted; questions arising out of the conduct of foreign relations; the termination of 
wars, or rebellions; the questions of what constitutes a republican form of government: 
when is a constitutional amendment ratified; questions arising from the manner of choos- 
ing presidential electors, state officials, and reapportionment of districts for Congressional 
representation. The ultimate determination rests either with Congress or the President, 
and in local matters, with state officials. The alternate recourse is to the electorate. 
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become a case. The term implies the existence of present or possible adverse 
parties whose contentions are submitted to the Court for adjudication. 


These definitions were quoted with approval in Muskrat v. United 
States*’ where the Court held that the exercise of judicial power is 
limited to cases and controversies and emphasized “adverse liti- 
gants,” “adverse interests,” and “actual controversy,” and conclu- 
siveness or finality of judgment as essential elements of a case. In 
Muskrat the Court ruled that Congress cannot through legislation 
create a case or controversy merely by stating an issue and by 
designating parties to present each side. 

In the present nationwide controversy as to the constitutionality of 
federal aid to parochial schools under a general federal aid program, 
suggestions have been made by both sides that a statutory requirement 
be built into a federal aid law that would bring about a court test 
of the constitutional question. We respectfully submit that such an 
insertion would be not only ill-advised but useless as well. 

Such a statutory “requirement would have no mandatory force 
whatsoever. Admittedly there would be adverse parties, an actual, 
real, genuine controversy, an antagonistic assertion of rights, pre- 
sented in a form prescribed by law. But there would be wanting the 
third requisite, substantial interest. The Court has ruled that a resi- 
dent taxpayer may bring suit against a municipality because of his 
direct and immediate interest in the application of its public funds. 
It has also maintained that the right to challenge the constitutionality 
of an appropriation by a state legislature or an expenditure by a 
state officer depends upon whether or not state law permits such 
suits. In the same celebrated case, the Court, however, denied the 
standing to sue to a *1xpayer who challenged the constitutionality of 
a federal statute auti. rizing expenditures from the national treasury 
on the ground that 


.. . the relation of a taxpayer of the United States to the Federal Government 
is very different. His interests in the moneys of the Treasury—partly realized 
from taxation and partly from other sources—is shared with millious of 
others; is comparatively minute and indeterminable; and the effect upon 
future taxation, of any payment out of the funds, so remote, fluctuating and 
uncertain, that no basis is afforded for an appeal to the preventive powers of 


a court of equity.** 


37 219 U.S. 346 (1911). 38 Massachusetts v. Mellon, 262 U.S. at 486-487 (1923). 
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Further, the Court denied to a state the requisite standing to sue by 
assuming the role of corporation representative of all its resident 
taxpayers and thereby cumulatively enlarging the impact of federal 
expenditures upon the generality of its residents—the taxpayers. 
The hurt interest must be personal, and the effect upon an individual 
federal taxpayer would not amount to a substantial interest. De 
minimis non curat lex. A built-in statutory requirement for a Court 
test of constitutionality is ineffective for it can have no mandatory 
effect in the light of the Muskrat and Mellon rulings. It is, besides, 
ill-advised. By its very presence it prejudices the proposed con- 
gressional legislation in the popular mind by robbing it of that 
presumption of constitutionality with which every congressional 
enactment is invested and which the courts themselves have repeatedly 
acknowledged save in the patent showing of usurpation of power by 
the legislature. Further, it places the law in double jeopardy by 
suggesting that Congress itself has doubts about it. Nor could such 
a determination of constitutionality obtain by the proceedings of a 
declaratory judgment since the question of substantial interest would 
still be controlling a taxpayer’s standing to sue. The degree of con- 
troversy necessary to establish a case for purposes of jurisdiction 
remains always within the discretionary powers of the court to 
determine and in every instance the Court is under no compulsion to 
exercise its jurisdiction. The request for a built-in statutory require- 
ment for a court test of constitutionality is a political pressure upon 
the judiciary to perform a duty which is within the proper compe- 
tence and constitutional empowerment of Congress itself to exercise. 
The recent case of Swart v. South Burlington Town School District 
bore constitutional issues strikingly similar to the ones involved in 
the present federal aid controversy, and offered opportune occasion 
for review by the United States Supreme Court. The high tribunal 
denied review without comment. 

Advocates of federal aid in some form or another to children who 
attend parochial schools are just as sensitive about allegiance to the 
Constitution as are those who oppose sych aid. They feel convinced 
that Congress can devise ways and means according to established 
practices and precedents that would uphold immune from legal 
liability the parental right to guide the education of their children 
and ensure the inviolability of the free exercise of religion in educa- 
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tion within the context of a national program of improving and pro- 
moting education for the sake of the national interest. And, on the 
other hand, they are as sincerely desirous of preserving beyond 
jeopardy the future of public elementary and secondary schools as 
they are of the survival of the corresponding church schools which 
could not possibly cope with the enormous economic resources of the 
national government weighted against them. 

The latter-day willingness of Administration spokesmen that aid 
to public schools be considered first by Congress and that then aid to 
private and parochial schools be taken up separately, while placing 
one bill presumably above constitutional reproach, officially weakens 
the other with constitutional qualms. In an educational-aid program 
that reaches out to all the educational needs related to national 
defense and welfare, in a cohesive view that embraces all students, 
all taxpayers and all educational facilities and is carried out by the 
powers of Congress defined by a national purpose to be supported 
by national taxation, the test of constitutionality falls equally upon 
all recipients and beneficiaries with prejudice to none. If private 
and parochial schools may be included in an amended form and 
extension of the National Defense Education Act, as many are ready 
to allow, it may with equal lega! propriety be included in the same 
general federal aid bill. To insist on a separate bill for private and 
parochial schools—if at all—is undoubtedly an act of disparagement 
of the legal status of these schools as beneficiaries of government 
subsidies, and of the equality of all students in a national program 
directed to the “maximum development of every young American’s 
capacity.” Have the parochial school children, America’s future 
citizens, no role to play in the general welfare of their country? Will 
the demands of the country upon them in peace and war be less 
because of their religious training? Have the religious schools no 
contribution to make to the progress of the nation for national de- 
fense and general welfare? What distinguishes parochial schools 


from public elementary and secondary schools except that in addi- 
tion to state educational requirements of curriculum and standards 
of teaching they also instill in students religious belief in God, and 
spiritual values and moral obligations? Can that be the source of 


unconstitutionality ? 





RIBICOFF 
CONCLUSION 


One Nation Under God 


There is no basis in constitutional law, in the history of higher and 


lower education, or in sound reason to warrant the distinction 


whereby the federal government may favor with financial assistance 


in any form church-related colleges and universities and on the 


other hand be required to deny it in all forms to their subsidiaries 
in the precollegiate grades. The constitutional principle on which 


federal subsidies to the church colleges and universities are based 
also justify the extension of government assistance to their grammar 
and secondary schools. A constitutional principle which defends 
support of sectarian schools on the one level and denies it on another 
level—both of which in the minds of the churchmen themselves 
cohere as a continuous educational process—cannot be established 
validly. And if the unabashed objection is to religious teaching and 
practices on the lower level but not on the higher, will the dispensers 
of the Administration program first eliminate every religious practice 
and observance now prevailing in a variety of ways in public schools 
across the country? What then happens to the parental rights of 
children attending public schools? Would not the process not only 
of secularizing the public school but also of constitutionalizing 
irreligion be inevitably begun? What of private schools which are 
not church-owned—are they to be denied government aid, if in need 
of it, because the Corporation or Board of Trustees determines that 
belief in God, obedience to His divine Commandments, and imitation 
and practice of the Christian Counsels be encouraged in the students 
without sectarian indoctrination? And what of private schools which 
teach sectarian dogmas without proprietary ownership by a chureh 
or ecclesiastical authority? The present Administration has built for 
itself a veritable hornet’s nest of constitutional entanglements. The 
unalterable experience of American education is that government aid 
to church schools and religious education has a more ancient and 
enduring history than many may care to acknowledge. 

No one has asked nor does anyone expect across-the-board grants 
and loans from the government, that is, for subsidies unconditioned 
by a prior government approval of a specified purpose whose use 
would be wholly left to the discretionary choice of the beneficiary 
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institution, This was an unreal issue conjured up by Mr. Ribicoff’s 
legal staff to serve as a premise of an evolving sorites whose apparent 
intent and effect was to cast doubt upon the legality of other forms 
of aid by the procéss of dubious equations and equivoca! analogies. 
No aid is being sought which is not based on existing practices and 
long-standing precedents. Equating government loans to the use of 
public classrooms which McCollum denied for sectarian religious 
instructions seems to ignore the full significance of the presence or 
absence of the element of coercion supposedly implied in a voluntary 
cooperative use by taxpayers of the State’s compulsory school ma- 
chinery which the majority and dissenting justices insisted was 
controlling in both the McCollum and Zorach cases. 

We see no distinction of constitutionality between the validity of 
federal grants and loans to church-affiliated institutions of learning 
nor has the abundant record of congressional] enactments disclosed 
such a difference. For that matter, the President of the United States 
himself does not do so when he proposes construction loans for 
higher education and in addition grants supplementary to scholarship 
awards to be made directly to the institution to help meet full educa- 
tional costs. The test of constitutionality of a general welfare program 
is not determined by a religious test, nor by a specific type of aid— 
every variety suggested is already in existence—nor by the manner 
of conveyance, whether the aid be given directly to the student, or 
in the case of minors to the parent, or directly to the school for the 
benefit of the student. Educational goals are defined in terms of the 
needs of the student. Any federal aid that is not directed to the 
achievement of these goals is not an aid for education. Both the 
type of aid and the manner of conveyance are entirely decisions of 
policy and rest wholly within congressional competence and discre- 
tion. The sole controlling constitutional test is whether the Congress 
is exerting its taxing and spending powers to serve the national 
interest within the terms of its general welfare powers. When, then, 
the federal government proposes to promote education by its eco- 
nomic resources as a means of furthering national defense and the 
common welfare there is no constitutional dictate that impels it to 
identify national educational needs in the lower grades with public 
schools alone. Unless and until the government is ready to demon- 
strate that church-related grammar and secondary schools, unlike 
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their counterparts in higher education, do not make a contribution to 
the intellectual and, let us dare say it, the spiritual progress of the 
country, do not actually render real public service, it may not pre- 
sume to identify education with the public schools alone nor restrict 
the meaning of educational needs to their students only. That these 
church grade schools perform a public service is already a legally 
recognized fact in every state of the Union, as witnessed by their 
accrediting agencies and by the tax-preferment benefits which they 
enjoy precisely because of that public service. The federal govern- 
ment need only act in accordance with this broad legal fact. Parents 
who contribute to church school building funds are granted tax 
deductible allowances. The wry irony is that there is inherent in 


the current educational aid program a very serious threat to the 


separation of church and state on which supposedly the Administra- 


tion professes to base its rules of inclusion and exclusion. Govern- 
ment is certainly not neutral when it taxes all to aid some and 
excludes others by a religious test; it is surely interfering with the 
free exercise of religion in education when it denies parents a share 
in government subsidies unless they send their children to a school 
not of their choosing nor in accordance with the dictates of their re- 
ligious conscience; the federal government is scarcely impartial io- 
ward believers and nonbelievers when it converts in effect the exer- 
cise of religious liberty into a liability before the law in the disburse- 
ment of government general welfare benefits. Worse still, the present 
Administration poses a serious and grave threat to the survival of 
parochial schools themselves. Unless there be separation of church 
and state with benevolent impartiality toward all equally subsumed 
under a broadly defined educational-aid program, government action 
may be directly responsible for destroying the coherence of consti- 
tutionally guaranteed rights. The exercise of one right ought not to 
nullify or harass the exercise of another simply because of govern- 
ment action. Freedom to attend parochial schools is a choice equally 
between alternatives. It is more than the freedom to attend or not 
attend. Rather it is a choice under law to attend any of the publicly 
accredited schools—church, state, and private. And the parental 
choice which by law is imputed to the minor is no less a legally pro- 
tected free choice than the choice of the college student to whom the 
Memorandum seems to ascribe a higher degree of independence and 
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volition. The comparison should be between the parental choice and 
the choice of the college student, not between the minor and the adult 
student. Further, parental choice for minors operating under a com- 
pulsory school attendance law should be redressed with compensatory 
provisions, not rendered more onerous by government action. We 
have come to realize in our country that a merely formal guarantee 
of the political right to vote is not sufficient unless there is correspond- 
ingly effective legal protection against arbitrary interference with 
the exercise of that right. No freedom is self-sustaining. To sur- 
vive and prosper it must be legally immune from liability and al- 
lowed to thrive in the equality of treatment, opportunity and protec- 
tion. 

It is of conerete, real, operative rights we speak, not of abstract 
religious liberty. We cannot legally prejudice one right without dis- 
paraging another. Parental choice, religious liberty in education, 
corporate property rights of religious education—all these cohere 
with an inner associated bond and strength. 

If the federal government were to throw the enormous weight of 
its economic resources on the side of the public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools to the exclusion of the religious schools it would 
bring about a substantial disparity between one segment of American 
education and another; it would be directly responsible for favoring 
by law certain schools and disfavoring others, for patronizing one 
sort of parental choice and prejudicing another. In no government- 
citizen relationship of rights and duties, for instance, those of taxa- 
tion, voting, eligibility to public office, military service, administration 
of justice in the courts, public law and order, does there exist a reli- 
gious exclusionary rule to divide one beneficiary of government aid 
from another. This is clearly indefensible in terms of constitutional 
law, and certainly not made defensible through a pretentious refer- 
ence to the religious clause of the First Amendment. 

In the case of both higher and lower education the federal govern- 
ment has already provided financial aid without regard to creed. It 
sedulously avoided such an injustice in the “G.I. Bill” for veterans’ 
educational benefits and in the law governing the cost of education 
of page boys serving in the Houses of Congress. For the pages who 
choose to attend a parochial school, the U.S. Code provides that tui- 
tion payments shall be made from federal funds to the school chosen 
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In neither provision was there any suspicion of an establishment of 
religion; on the contrary, there was sensitive regard for religious lib- 
erty. Government loans for the construction of college dormitories, 
campus student centers, and faculty residences are available to all 
private institutions of higher learning. Construction loans for pa- 
rochial school classrooms where secular subjects would be taught 
would be far more educational in service. It is not beyond the in- 
genuity and competence of Congress to devise aids to parochial 
schools within the terms of already existing practices and precedents. 
The constitutionally guaranteed religious liberty must be equally 
guaranteed to all, equally protected for all. Its very exercise should 
not constitute an incapacitation for government benefits. Concretely 
this means that the formal guarantee of a right must be implemented 
to secure immunity from interference or liabilities in the exercise of 
that right. A massive educational-aid program that excludes paro- 
chial school children because of a religious test not only offends that 
right but declares it to be an inferior, not a preferred primary right, 
as the United States Supreme Court has held. 

Government aid to church-related schools is not in itself an aid to 
the church nor does the overflow of benefits to the educational reli- 
gious establishment constitute an establishment of religion. Far 
from interfering with the religious liberty of anyone it ensures it for 
everyone. The time has come when all Americans must rethink the 
relations between freedom of religion and freedom of education and 
in the process shed the hidden, obdurate bias against church schools. 
Perhaps more and more Americans will come to admit to the neces- 
sity of religious education for the spiritual life of the nation. It is 
indeed a strange pathological condition of our times that in a country 


whose national history is abundant with official and authoritative 


protestations of the religious foundations of our institutions, our civil 


liberties, and democratic way of life, an Administration should not 
not want to include in an educational-aid program the very well- 
springs of the country’s spiritual life. The blunt fact is that it is in 
the national interest to support that education which sustains religious 
life. Church schools are not a compromise or concession which the 
state tolerates. They exist by right and not by privilege. Parentheti- 
cally, one might venture to say that the public schoo] is the compro- 


mise which has not yet been satisfactorily adjusted as far as the re- 
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ligious problematic is concerned. In terms of number of students, 
educational facilities, teaching staffs, financial cost of construction 
and maintenance, number of graduates for higher education, profes- 
sional schools and government service, church-sponsored schools con- 
stitute a monumental contribution to national education and one of 
the most glorious achievements of private enterprise, as well as an 
enormous saving to taxpayers and public treasuries. It is on these 
lower grade schools that the church colleges and universities depend 
in large part for their student body. They make possible that higher 
education under religious auspices about which the Memorandum 
speaks when it refers to the “disastrous national consequences in 
terms of improving national educational standards which could re- 
sult from exclusion of, or discrimination against, certain private in- 
stitutions on grounds of religious connection.”* In the minds of the 
Catholic hierarchy there is no doubt of the continuity of the educa- 
tional process between the lower and higher levels of their institu- 
tions of learning. Should not the government, too, have the good 
judgment and sound reasoning to consider the students of parochial 
schools as potentially apt candidates for the higher education 
under church sponsorship which it holds essential for the national in- 
terest? 

We are of the opinion that neither natural nor legal justice re- 
quires equal aid, one that would be uniform and in the same amount 
to all schools in a nondiscriminatory policy of aid to education. 
But distributive justice does require that there be equal right to pro- 
portionate aid the computation of which rests on a number of con- 
fluent factors. Construction aid to schools may be modeled after the 
formula of the Hill-Burton Survey and Construction Act program. 
Tuition aid to students might imitate the provisions of the G.I. Bill 
of Rights and the tuition grants for Congressional pages. There are 
extant federal and state legislative practices for the provision of non- 
religious textbooks, building of science facilities, reimbursement for 
bus transportation. Where state court rulings and state attorneys 
general do not allow state-federal matching programs, federal] stat- 
utes have the School Lunch Act as a worthy precedent to follow. Tax 
preferment benefits and exemption credit on deductions are some 





39 P. 41. 
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of the ways of aiding parents. There is no theoretic need nor is there 
any legal requirement for the national Congress to go beyond its own 
existing precedents and practices in order to devise legally correct 
means of financially assisting school children attending the lower 
grades of church schools either directly or indirectly through their 
parents or the schools. It hardly becomes the parens patriae to be 
itself a divisive force by means of a religious test of students, schools, 
and taxpayers as beneficiaries of the public treasury. For these rea- 
sons we are in favor of one federal aid omnibus bill. This would be 
just law, sound reason, and good morality. It would symbolically 
affirm that we are what in war and peace we profess to be, one na- 
tion under God. There is no legal necessity for separate bills. Dif- 
ferent stipulations for private and state schools can be written and 
have been written into one and the same bill. In this way, the gov- 
ernment would officially disown and dissociate itself from the divi- 
sive forces which would accentuate and set in opposition to one an- 
other those equally important segments of American education, the 
state, church and private schools, and thereby acknowledge the neces- 
sity and contribution of each to the national interest. My own per- 


sonal preference is for construction loans for nonreligious specialized 
educational facilities and for the provision of identical general wel- 
fare services. I can conceive of no more important government 
investment with full return of capital outlay and interest to cover 


all government cost. 

Unfortunately, the discussion has been partly obfuscated in the 
popular mind by uncritical and specious associations. A religious 
establishment is not an establishment of religion. The Constitution 
forbids a state religion; it does not proscribe a religious state. There 
is nothing in the Constitution that requires tax-supported education to 
be wholly secular and divorced from religious influence and orienta- 
tion nor any requirement that public education and general welfare 
be identified with state schools exclusively. Separation of church 
and state is not and cannot ever be separation of religion and edu- 
cation. Church schools are not religious schools as are seminaries, 
ministry and rabbinical schools. They are truly educational facilities 
that comply with state educational standards and requirements of 
teaching and curriculum—even when considered within their own re- 
ligious orientation, environment and influence. Religious instruction 
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in accredited private schools needs no apologia within the context 
of America’s religious heritage. The national interest depends as 
much upon their vigorous survival as it does upon state schools. 

A religious and moral imperative is at the heart of American 
culture. Successive generations of Americans have prided themselves 
on the spiritual and religious wellsprings of our democratic way of 
life. It is not without profound significance that the most revered 
and time-honored document in our national history is the Declaration 
of Independence, which protests to the whole world the birth of a new 
nation in terms of self-evident religious truths. In the international 
struggle to contain Communist totalitarianism and dehumanization 
Americans look to religion as a principal ally and major defense 
for the preservation of the free way of life. At home there is a gen- 
eral consensus among the people and government officials that our 
democracy rests more firmly upon religious foundations and that our 
civil liberties are ultimately justified by the spiritual concept of the 
dignity of man, the validity of which is beyond any social mores to 
arrest or majoritarian determination to defeat. The unique Ameri- 
can experience has been to hold fast to these religious presuppositions 
of our institutions, on the one hand by exercising no legal constraint 
over the consciences of its citizens and on the other by providing 
equal protection of laws and legal immunity for the free exercise 
of religious liberty. /¢t is in the national interest for all schools to re- 
tain this relevance of religious life and the spiritual values implied 
in our democratic institutions. No legal prejudice or disability should 
be visited upon those who do. 

The constitutional question is not whether the church has any claim 
to educational aid from the federal government but whether some 
elementary and secondary schools must be denied a share of govern- 
ment subsidies in a congressional program for the betterment of na- 
tional education solely because they teach religious beliefs and mo- 
rality in addition to all the legally prescribed secular studies. No 
official vision of constitutional prohibitions should be blind to the 
clear and definite interdiction which the First Amendment places 
upon Congress against interfering with the exercise of religious 


liberty. 











The radical and authentic way of 
Vartin Heidegger, aloof and se- 
questered “shepherd of Being,” has 
significantly affected the world 
and the solution to its problems. 


HEIDEGGER, BEING AND A 
WORLD IN TURMOIL 


JOSEPH D. HASSETT 


DOES THE KNOWLEDGE OF BEING help us to solve the problems of a 


world in turmoil? This question evokes from the contemporary 


scene two strikingly contrasted images. 

The one is that of a short, highly intelligent-looking man, some 
fifty-five years old, with defective but piercing eyes, a resident of 
Paris; a gifted writer whose plays and novels are internationally fa- 
mous, whose newspaper articles almost always start controversies 
and as often as not provoke social demonstrations. Loyal to France 
vet a Marxist, a Marxist but not a member of the Communist Party, 


Jean-Paul Sartre is “very much ‘engagé’ in the social service of his 


i 


country, of Europe and of the world.”’ The seven hundred and 
twenty-two pages of his L’Etre et le Néant’ bespeak eloquently his 
concern with the knowledge of being. He is indeed convinced that 


a knowledge of being helps us to solve the problems of a world in 


turmoil. “I have the passion,” he says, “to understand man.” 
! Wilfrid Desan, The Tragic Finale (Harper Torchbooks—The Academy Library; 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960), p. xvii. This edition contains a foreword written 
to bring the author’s treatment completely up to date. 
At present in English under the title Being and Nothingness, trans. Hazel Barnes 
(New York: Philosophical Library, 1956). 


Desan, op. cit., p. xv. 
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The other image is that of an older man, seventy-one years of age, 
dressed in the Swabian peasant costume, sequestered in a ski hut in 
the Schwarzwald, protectively cloistered from the curious crowd by 
the vigilance of a wife who like a priestess keeps “holy” her spouse’s 
search for the Being of being. This notoriously aloof and self- 
named “shepherd of Being” is to the casual outsider apparently 
more concerned with the meaning of “Nothing” than with the prob- 
lems of a world in turmoil. A man accused of flirting at least briefly 
with Nazism, he shows no immediate involvement in the politics 
or social problems of his day. But he is concerned, very seriously 
and radically, with the knowledge of being.* His major work, Sein 
und Zeit,’ alone gives solid testimony to this fact. Sequestered and 
aloof though he be, completely absorbed in “Being,” is one to con- 
clude that Martin Heidegger’s influence is now or will be less even- 
tually than that of Jean-Paul Sartre? 

Whether he would agree to the total image of Martin Heidegger 
sketched above, Marvin Farber, a recognized exponent of Edmund 
Husserl and editor of the periodical Philosophy and Phenomenologi- 
cal Research, finds little of value in Heidegger’s philosophy, and 
sees no hope of solving any of the world’s problems with Heidegger’s 
knowledge of being. In a discussion-article entitled ““What Is Philoso- 
phy?” Farber gives free vent to his annoyance at the introductory 
essay written by the translators of Heidegger’s Was ist das—die 
Philosophie? for the “enormous respect” they have for Heidegger’s 
thought.° But he is particularly disturbed by the following section 


of that same introductory essay: 

4The biographical material presented here was gathered from the following books: 
(1) Werner Brock, “Introduction” to Existence and Being (Chicago: Regnery, 1949) 
(also from the “Foreword” by Stefan Schimanski) ; (2) James Collins, The Existentialists 
(Gateway Edition; Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1952), pp. 168-176; (3) Martin 
Heidegger, What Is Philosophy?, trans. with intro. by W. Kluback and J. Wilde (New 
York: Twayne Publishers, 1958), pp. 7-17; (4) Thomas Langan, The Meaning of 
Heidegger (New York: Columbia University Press, 1959), pp. 3-9. 

5 At present the only available “English paraphrase” (and only of Sections 1-53, with 
certain omissions) of this work appears in mimeographed form done by Robert J. Tray- 
hern; John Wild; Bert Dreyfus; C. de Deugd. I have used this “English paraphrase.” 

6 Marvin Farber, “What Is Philosophy,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
XXI, No. 2 (December 1960), 259. The book which is discussed in this article was pre- 
viously cited, with W. Kluback and J. Wilde as the translators and authors of the intro- 
duction. In the rest of this article they will be referred to as the “translators” (of 


Heidegger’s What Is Philosophy?). 
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Heidegger’s failure to include a study of the concrete dimensions of free- 
dom in either the economic, social, or political aspects of existence represents 
a serious limitation to the full understanding of the dialectical relationship 
between these and the metaphysical. . . . There can be no metaphysical free- 
dom without political, social, or economic freedom; on the other hand, these 
concrete freedoms exist only by virtue of metaphysical freedom. Either reality, 
in and for itself, is destructive. Heidegger has shown the way to a new 
humanism rooted in the Being of being, but this humanism must relate itself 
to the structure of human freedom worked out in the political, social, and 
economic framework. What must be united is the depth of Heidegger’s 
ontology with Mill’s or Jefferson’s political wisdom." 


To the stimulus of these words Farber’s response is almost explo- 
sive. Referring to Heidegger’s philosophy he says, “It is so easy to 
be satisfied with a string of words.” And then goes on to say: 


Nothing short of dismaying is the prospect of uniting ‘the depth of Hei- 
degger’s ontology with a Mill’s or Jefferson’s political wisdom,’ which the 
translators record as a ‘must.’ But it is not likely, in any case, that the purely 
verbal ‘depth’ of Heidegger would have any impact on human society. The 
failure to include . . . the economic, social, or political aspects of existence, 
which is indicated by the translators, is entirely appropriate for his way 
[‘nihilistic’ is the adjective Farber uses elsewhere] of philosophizing about 


human existence.® 


At this point I should like to join the “discussion,” convinced that 
both the “‘translators” and Farber are overlooking a fundamental 
approach and goal intrinsic to Heidegger’s philosophical enterprise 
which make this part of their critique highly questionable. On the 
one hand, I am aware that the Swabian philosepher has not yet been 
able to attain the exceptional goal he has set for himself, namely, the 
restructuring—from before the time of the pre-Socratics—of the 
path that “an authentic correspondence to the call of being” should 
take. He may never accomplish this goal.’ But, on the other hand, 
I think that the radical and authentic way in which he has philoso- 
phized, and the fruits thereof, will significantly influence the world 
and will significantly contribute—positively and negatively—to the 
solution of the world’s problems. In order, however, to give support 
to this opinion, some preliminary clarifications are necessary. 

7 Martin Heidegger, What Is Philosophy? Trans. with intro. by W. Kluback and J. 
Wilde (New York: Twayne Publishers, 1958). 


8 Farber, loc. cit., p. 259, 
® Cf., for example, the evaluation given by Langan, op. cit., pp. 215-238. 
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Before one could establish and situate appropriately the value 
of a knowledge of being vis-a-vis the problems of a world in turmoil 
it would be required, I should think, to determine the value of any 
given knowledge of being, in itself. Undoubtedly, each type of 
knowledge of being (for there have been many types as I shall 
indicate shortly) has some value. But in virtue of its own proper 
value it would also have its own proper relation to the solution 
immediately or mediately, directly or indirectly—of the social, 
political, or economic problems of any given world with its own 
proper kind of turmoil. But this brings us to another point which 


I must consider now, even though briefly. 


The point is that there is no way to demonstrate with any kind 
of scientific verifiability what elements go into the solution of any 


given historical world problem, any more than there is to demon- 


strate what elements go into an individual human being’s solution 
to one of his important problems. In the case of “John Smith,” one 
speaks of his making a prudential judgment in an attempt to solve 
his problem. Ultimately all the elements which can play some 
part in the formation of such a judgment are coextensive with the 
totality which goes to make up the person himself. Important among 
these would be his physiological and psychological make-up, his 
entire background and training. But who could determine which 
elements, immediately or mediately, directly or indirectly, influenced 
(and to what degree) the judgment which, for him, promised a so- 
lution to the problem;especially in view of the fact that in the last 
instance a human judgment is a free act, a free choice?” 

What is clear, however, in respect to human beings as well as 
nations and civilizations is that their hierarchy of values has a strong 
influence on the way in which they both “see” the terms of a prob- 
lem, and the way in which they will attempt to “solve” the problem. 
It will be admitted, I believe, that our Western civilization, a product 
of Graeco-Roman, European, Anglo-Saxon thought structures, has its 
own proper way of “seeing” and “solving” problems. Furthermore. 
anyone who has studied the history of Western civilization knows 


well that the two most powerful and permeating influences in his 


10 Cf. Joseph Hassett, Robert Mitchell and Donald Monan, The Philosophy of Human 


Knowing (Maryland: The Newman Press, 1957), pp. 116-123. 
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over-all hierarchy of values and thought structures have been the 
teachings, in all their variations, of the Judaeo-Christian religious 
beliefs, and the contributions of the Western philosophic tradition. By 
this I do not imply any form of historical determinism. I speak both 
of the unconscious and consciously thought of and freely accepted 
values which have historically grown up within that general tradi- 
Even those forces are included which, rebelling against the 


tion. 
made their 


main stream, attempted to break away and, by so doing, 
specific contribution to the developing civilization. 

If I seem to have strayed from my original concern with th 
“knowledge of being,” let me say at once that I have not. Because 
what I have been leading up to is this: To one uninitiated in Western 
philosophy, the question “What has the knowledge of being to do 
with the solution of problems of a world in turmoil?” must sound 
extremely ambiguous. Yet in fact, if he is part of the tradition of 


Western civilization, the “knowledge of being” has had a most im- 


portant influence on the way this same person will both “see” and 


seek a solution for the problems of the world. 

On the other hand, those immersed in the history of philosophy 
readily realize the central position which the problem of the know!- 
edge of being has held in philosophy and the many isms to which 
attempted solution have led. To them it is clear that the pursuit o! 
the knowledge of being is almost coextensive with the history of 
philosophy itself. It is interesting to see how clearly this stands out 
in the Syntopicon of Great Books of the Western World."* Under the 
article “Being,” one reads: 


In the whole field of learning, philosophy is distinguished from other 
disciplines—from history, the sciences and mathematics—by its concern with 
the probem of being. It alone asks about the nature of existence, the modes 
and properties of being, the difference between being and becoming, appear 


ance and reality, the possible and the actual, being and non-being. 

Then, quite significantly, the article goes on to say, “Not all philoso- 
phers ask these questions, nor do all who ask such questions approach 
or formulate them in the same way. Nevertheless, the attempt to 
answer them is a task peculiar to philosophy.’ I have italicized 


11 The Great Ideas—A Syntopicon of Great Books of the Western World, ed. Mortime 


Adler (Chicago: Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 1952). Cited hereinafter as Syntopicon 


12 [bid., I, 126. 
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the above words for my own purposes. Let me explain what these 
purposes are. 

I should like to insist that it is of radical importance to the philoso- 
pher to approach or to formulate his questions in a way that gives 
some promise of a new or better solution to the problem, because both 
the “questions” put to “Being,” and the “answers” the various phi- 
losophers have received, have almost literally “made” the history 
of philosophy. To illustrate this point let us take two dramatically 
different positions in regard to the conception of being. 

Jacques Maritain, in an almost lyrical exposition of St. Thomas 
Aquinas’ position on the conception of being, finds it the richest 
of all conceptions: 


This is why, at the root of metaphysical knowledge, St. Thomas places the 
intellectual intuition of that mysterious reality disguised under the most com- 
monplace and commonly used word in the language, the word to be; a reality 
revealed to us as the uncircumscribable subject of a science which the gods 
begrudge us when we release, in the values that appertain to it, the act of 
existing which is exercised by the humblest thing—that victorious thrust by 
which it triumphs over nothingness. 

A philosopher is not a philosopher if he is not a metaphysician. And it is 
the intuition of being—even when it is distorted by the error of a system, as 
in Plato or Spinoza—that makes the metaphysician. I mean the intuition of 
being in its pure and all-pervasive properties . . . in that richness, that ana- 
logical and transcendental amplitude which is inviscerated in the imperfect 
and multiple unity of its concept and which allows it to cover the infinitude 
of its analogates and causes it to overflow or superabound in transcendental 


values. .. .18 


Contrast this answer to the question “What is being?” to that of 
Hegel who finds it to be the emptiest of all terms precisely because 
it is the commonest. ‘“That which constitutes the beginning (and that 
is the very beginning itself),” Hegel writes in his Science of Logic, 
“must therefore be taken, in its simple immediacy without content, a 


9914 


something not admitting analysis, hence as pure vacuity, as Being. 
It is this direction that the quest for the knowledge of being has 
taken, terminating—as Heidegger is convinced—in Nietzsche, that 


13 Jacques Maritain, Existence and the Existent (Image Books Edition; New York: 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1956), pp. 28-29. 

14 The Philosophy of Hegel, ed. with intro. by Carl J. Friedrich (The Modern Library; 
New York: Random House, 1954), p. 213. 


> 
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leads him to cry out with anguish in An Introduction to Metaphysics 
that at this point in the history of philosophy, 

. . . being remains unfindable, almost like nothing, or ultimately quite so. 
Then in the end ‘being’ is no more than an empty word. It means nothing 
real, tangible, material. Its meaning is an unreal vapor. Nietzsche was per- 
fectly right in calling such ‘highest concepts’ as being, ‘the last cloudy streak 
of evaporating reality.’ Who would want to chase after such a vapor, when 
the very term is merely a name for a great fallacy! 


It is precisely this state to which the knowledge of being has come 
which has inspired Heidegger to reach beyond the roots of our philo- 
sophical tradition to approach the question in a new way and to ask 
the questions about being in a new way in an attempt to get a fuller 
answer. 

No one familiar with the history of philosophy could legitimately 
quarrel with Heidegger for taking so serious a view of the problem 
of being. A glance at the topic “Being” in the Syntopicon of Great 
Books of the Western World reveals that there are fourteen full pages 
of text references (for the books included in that collection) to the 
“knowledge of being.” And we are all aware of the many anti- 
thetical bifurcations set up by historians of philosophy, like a Por- 
phyrian tree, to categorize “the schools of philosophers” as a result 
of the position which they have assumed in respect to being or the 
modes of being. Undoubtedly, no great philosophy can be so simply 
categorized; however, one speaks of realism and idealism; material- 
ism and spiritualism; monism, dualism and pluralism. The sub- 
categories of these are as limitless as the inventive minds of those who 
write textbooks in the history of philosophy. Categories and classi- 
fications aside, the fact central to all of this stands out in bold relief. 
Many have been the approaches to being; the problems and questions 
have received many different formulations, and innumerable have 
been the diverging answers. 

This, though a sobering realization, should not be disheartening 
or frustrating. It is my own conviction that all of these genuine or 
authentic “assaults” on the limitless aspects of the range of “Being” 
have contributed to our over-all knowledge in countless ways. The 
“laboratory” of philosophy, it seems to me, must be the individual 
philosopher philosophizing. And I think that Heidegger is absolutely 
correct in underlining his words when he says that to philosophize one 
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must not move outside of and around philosophy and study it as 
something settled’ “collecting by historical methodology the defini- 
tions at hand and resolving them into a general formula.” '* We must 
enter into it. It must concern us personally, affect us, and touch our 
very nature. It must take nothing for granted.’ “To the question 
‘What is philosophy?’ the answer can only be a philosophizing answer 
which, as a response, philosophizes in itself.”’* “The yearning search 
... for the Being in being, now becomes the question, ‘What is being, 
in so far as it is?’ ”””” 

This would seem to dismiss from the circle of philosophers vari- 
ous groups who are more commonly given a place there, One thinks, 
for example, of Marcus Aurelius who seemed to be more concerned 
with a reasoned, and reasonably satisfactory, modus vivendi than 
with a major break-through in the meaning of existence. While no 
one would deny that Jeremy Bentham or George Herbert Mead were 
fully engagé in the social, political, and economic problems of their 
world, they are not noted for their profound and radical struggle 
with the very ground of the Being of being itself. True it is that the 
word “philosophy” at one end of the spectrum of its evaluative mean- 
ing bespeaks the love and search for truth and the very basic meaning 
of existence itself; yet at the other end of the spectrum it may signify 
disquisitions which rather penetratingly puncture vain learning, false 
values, and dogmatisms unsupported by evidence.” 

Between these two extremes of the meaning of the word “philos- 
ophy” there may be all kinds of varieties. Plato’s Republic is a blue- 
print of an Ideal City-State. It is a Utopia; not the kind of practical 
political prudence that an Edmund Burke would consider essential 
to the solution of a contemporary problem. But even those who deem 
Plato to be one who philosophized ethereally in a World of Ideas can- 
not close their eyes before the profound influence which Plato has had 
on the history of Western civilization. Plotinus’ doctrine is esoteric; 


his writing dense, mystical, and difficult to fathom. Compare his writ- 


Kluback and Wilde, op. cit., p. 21. 
® Tbhid., p. 65 
t Ibid., p. 23. 
8 Ibid., p. 65. 
'Tbid., pp. 51-53. 


20 Cf. Syntopicon, II, 342, s.v. “Philosophy.” 
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ing with that of William James, a brilliant and clear author who 
popularized at least one form of philosophy, his own conception of 
Pragmatism. It was of this Pragmatism that James boasted “But 
you see already how democratic she is.”** Aristotle ranged broadly 
from the Metaphysics to the Politics. And so it goes. 

Apposite to this multiplicity-in-unity of philosophies and philoso- 
phers is Plato’s observation in the Sophist. “For the true philoso- 
phers,” he says, “‘and such as are not merely made up for the occa- 
sion, appear in various forms unrecognized by the ignorance of men, 
and they ‘hover about cities,’ as Homer declares, looking from above 
upon human life; and some think nothing of them, and others can 
never think enough; and sometimes they appear as statesmen, and 
sometimes as sophists; and then again to many they seem no better 
than madmen.” 

Allowing room, therefore, within the circle of philosophers not 
only for those who most aloofly and abstractively wrestle with the 
radical meaning of existence itself for all men for all time so that 
human existence might get the radically right direction, but also for 
those who feel more poignantly the pressing problems of their fellow 
man and the demands of an ad hoc solution; there is a job for all. 
Verbal battles undoubtedly will continually be fought in an attempt 
to settle once and for all just what the genuine business of the phi- 
losopher ought to be. But I think that Heidegger is right in maintain- 
ing that philosophizing must of its very nature be an “open” business. 
This means that one cannot take the history of philosophy, search out 
some lowest common denominator and give it the name of philosophy. 

Such a method would result in no more than a set of “frozen” 
categories—a set of lifeless rules within which the game of philos- 
ophy must be played, or one would not be philosophizing.** 

A certain scholar, rightly rebelling against an aprioristic definition 
to the philosophical enterprise, once gave the following as his defini- 
tion of philosophy: Philosophy is what philosophers do. Although 
the shift of emphasis is valuable, the definition reads as if we should 


be ready to recognize a philosopher immediately. But is there a 


21 William James, Pragmatism (New York: Meridian Books, 1959), p. 62. 

22 Plato, Sophist 216 (The Dialogues of Plato, trans. Jowett [New York: Random 
House, 1937]). 

28 Cf. Kluback and Wilde, op. cit., pp. 59-63, especially. 
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standard norm to which one must conform to be considered a “phi- 
losopher”? It seems to me that the opposite is the truth. Only after 
a person has made public the results of his philosophizing is he recog- 
nized as a philosopher. And there are no positive and hard-set defi- 
nitions. It is much easier to say what philosophy is not than to limit 
exactly what it is. It is not bricklaying; it is not sculpturing; it is not 
play-writing or theologizing from the data of a supernatural revela- 
tion. We could continue with a long list of that which philosophy is 
not. But one cannot aprioristically define either the exact nature or 
limits of philosophy without arbitrarily cutting off future possible 
development. To quote C. S. Peirce, this would “block the road to 
inquiry.” 

After all, we hope, mankind is still growing in grace, wisdom, and 
age; and, we also hope, men recognize still that philosophical prob- 
lems do remain. It goes without saying that no one philosopher, or 
all philosophers combined, have penetrated to the roots of being pro- 
foundly enough, or encompassed its densely towering branches com- 
prehensively enough, to have given the total and completed knowl- 
edge of being. This may well be an unattainable goal. But one can- 
not give up philosophizing on this account without defeating man’s 
instinctual drive to know the meaning of existence itself. Men will 
continue to philosophize. Some geniuses among them will be fired 
with the ambition to discover, at the cost of a life’s dedication to it 
and driven by the “wonder” of it, the Being of being. They could not 
live “authentically” otherwise; Martin Heidegger is such a man. 

For him the authentic philosopher cannot be immediately and 
directly involved in the solving of the social, political, or economic 
problems of his day. “All essential philosophical questioning is nec- 
essarily untimely,” he says.’ It is untimely because this kind of 
questioning is projected far in advance of its time and also reaches 
back to what initially was. It must not be adjusted to a given epoch 


but puts its measure upon epochs. Then he goes on to say: 

24 Martin Heidegger, An Introduction to Metaphysics trans. R. Manheim (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1959), p. 8. 

It is interesting to compare with Heidegger's position here what a contemporary 
philosopher, Dr. James Collins, has written in a very different context. While not going 
as far as Heidegger, Collins makes the same point showing how too great an involve- 
ment in evolutionary theory led some post-Darwinian philosophers into false positions. 
Then Collins says, “The functions of philosophy, however, are never exhaustively de- 
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Philosophy is essentially untimely because it is one of those few things that 
can never find an immediate echo in the present. When such an echo seems 
to occur, when a philosophy becomes fashionable, either it is no real philoso- 


phy or it has been misinterpreted and misused for ephemeral and extraneous 


purposes.° 


These are strong words. They are true only if we limit the mean- 
ing of philosophy to one extreme of its wide range of usage. I do 
believe, however, that the great philosopher must have this approach 
to his philosophizing if he is to be “free.” He must be sufficiently 
detached and disengaged from any epoch and its own proper con- 
cerns so that he can approach the problem of the meaning of existence 
from his own insight. This does not mean that he has no concern for 
the present or for history. It means only that he views the present 
within a total historical process—and not the historical process in its 
ephemeral relation to human beings, but that of human reality in its 
essential relations within the historical process. Martin Heidegger 
writes: 

Our asking of the fundamental question of metaphysics is historical be- 
cause it opens up the process of human being-there in its essential relations 

. opens it up to unmasked possibilities, futures, and at the same time binds 
it hack to its past beginning, so sharpening it and giving it weight to the pres- 
In this questioning our being-there is summoned to its history in the 


ent. 
full sense of the word, called to history and to a decision in history. And 


this not after the fact, in the sense that we draw ethical, ideological lessons 
from it.*® 

Difficult and obscure though his notions of time and man’s place 
and role in history may be, Heidegger has at least focused our atten- 
tion on the active and decisive role the authentic man ought to play 
in history. With an exaggerated emphasis on the play of man’s lib- 
erty he has nonetheless vigorously done battle against historical 


determinism. Above all, Heidegger wishes to protect the philoso- 


pher from yielding to the temptation of employing his energies in the 


scribed in terms of present cultural needs. . . . Philosophies which remain loyal to their 


methodological and critical tasks are never fully 
image, evolutionary or otherwise, but retain a certain salutary distance which keeps us 


integrated with the reigning world- 


responsive to the rigorous demands of inquiry and always open to new ways of reaching 


Philosophy,” THovucut, XXXIV, No. 133 (Summer, 


evidence.”—“Darwin’s Impact on 
1959), 245. 
25 Heidegger, An Introduction to Metaphysics, p. 8. 
*6 Tbid., p. 44. 
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involvement of an on-going process as though it had to go on that 


way.” 
The philosopher may then be told that his philosophizing is useless. 


To this Heidegger makes answer. 


But what is useless can still be a force, perhaps the only real force. What 
has no immediate echo in everyday life can be intimately bound up with a 
nation’s profound historical development, and can even anticipate it. What 
is untimely will have its own times. This is true of philosophy. Consequently 
there is no way of determining once and for all what the task of philosophy is, 
and accordingly what must be expected of it. Every stage and every begin- 


ning bears within it its own law.” 


On this point Marvin Farber agrees with Heidegger. Farber is all 
for an open and free philosophizing.” Strangely enough, he becomes 
exercised over Heidegger’s outspoken and vigorous attacks against 
what Heidegger thinks is an entirely disproportionate emphasis on 
science and technology.” The Swabian philosopher is not at all 
happy over the fact that one of the “gifts” science and technology 
have given us is the wherewithal to destroy the world with thermo- 
nuclear explosives. He is persuaded that a wrong option was intro- 
duced into the world, the roots of which go back to Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle. This option has gradually been reaffirmed and will- 
ingly accepted up to our present state of affairs. Heidegger is con- 
vinced that some radically different kind of thinking must be done to 
set mankind back on the right direction.” 

Farber, though approving of free philosophizing, seems impatient 
that Heidegger could think what he does about science. Farber main- 
tains that science developed when it matured enough to throw off the 
domination of philosophers and philosophy. “It is rather with the 
development of the sciences,” he writes, “‘that we may hope to prog- 
ress toward an ever more satisfactory answer to the question of the 


27 This is one of the themes of What Is Philosophy? 

Regarding Heidegger’s notion of Time, there is an excellent, well-ordered presentation 
by Raejender K. Gupta, “What Is Heidegger’s Notion of Time?” in Revue Internationale 
de Philosophie. This entire issue (Quatorziéme Année—1960—Fascicule 2-520) is devoted 
to Heidegger. 

28 An Introduction to Metaphysics, p. 8. 

29 Farber, loc. cit., p. 255. 

80 [bid., p. 256. 

81 An Introduction to Metaphysics, pp. 13-51; especially pp. 25-26 and 48-49. 
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nature of reality. The progressive scientific development is quite dif- 


ferent from the succession of philosophers with their predominant 
hostility toward coexistence.”** With Farber, I would hold for the 
development of science, but I also am of the opinion that Heidegger 
is not against science. The point I think he is making is a consider- 
able one. The world is de facto at the brink of an explosive war which 
could end in the destruction of humanity. Somehow we did get to this 
point. Unless one is to succumb to historical determinism, the legiti- 
mate question that may be asked—aside from the frantic one of what 
do we do here and now to ward off total destruction—is: What orig- 
inal options, which led us here, were made; and why? This question, 
though it seems to abstract from the present factual situation is the 
radically more serious question, and the one which, if we can answer, 
may bring salvation from other catastrophes because it would have 
helped to set mankind on the basically right direction. 

But should it not at least be a function of philosophy, one might 
ask, to promote, to accelerate, to make easier, the practical and tech- 
nical business of “culture”? Cannot and should not philosophy pro- 
vide a foundation on which a nation can build its historical life and 


culture? No, answers Heidegger. 


Philosophy can never directly supply the energies and create the opportuni- 
ties and methods that bring about a historical change; for one thing, because 
philosophy is always the concern of the few. Which few? The creators, those 
who initiate profound transformation. It spreads out only indirectly, by 
devious paths that can never be laid out in advance, until at last, at some 
future date, it sinks to the level of a commonplace; but by then it has long 
been forgotten as original philosophy.** 


Elsewhere in this connection he writes, “It is the very nature of phi- 
losophy never to make things easier but only more difficult . . . it is 
the authentic function of philosophy to challenge historical being- 
there and hence, in the last analysis, being pure and simple.” 

It was fresh from reading and reflecting upon such statements of 
Heidegger that I came upon the criticism of the translators of his 
What Is Philosophy?* Like Farber, I found it “nothing short of dis- 
maying” but for totally different reasons. Farber finds it a nihilistic 


82 Farber, loc. cit., p. 256. 
38 An Introduction to Metaphysics, p. 10. 
84 [bid., p. 11. 35 Kluback and Wilde, op. cit. 
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philosophy out of which nothing good can come, immediately or 
mediately, directly or indirectly. I, on the contrary, found “nothing 
short of dismaying” “the prospect of uniting ‘the depth of Heideg- 
ger’s ontology with a Mill’s or Jefferson’s political wisdom,’ ”—for 
the reason that I think Heidegger would too. But before pursuing 
this topic it would be well to quote the translators further that I may 
more fully register the grounds of my objection. “Heidegger’s fail- 
ure,” they say, “to include a study of the concrete dimensions of free- 
dom in either the economic, social, or political aspects of existence 
represents a serious limitation to the full understanding of the dialec- 
tical relationship between these and the metaphysical.” 

Heidegger has explicitly rejected from the work of the authentic 
philosopher any such activity. His role as a philosopher has been 
carefully meditated upon, carefully delineated, and deliberately 
chosen. It is the role of inquiring, in the most radical way possible. 
into “the Being of being,” the very “ground of existence,” 
“Why there are essents rather than nothing?” But his inquiry is, 
in a sensé timeless; and his concern is in a sense, ahistorical. He 
is concerned with the basic meaning of existence which is always with 
man as long as he is in existence. 

To speak, then, of “Heidegger’s failure” in an area from which he 


positively and deliberately excludes all his philosophical endeavo1 


is to criticize Heidegger by an outside norm set up as a “rule” to 
which he must conform or be labeled a “‘failure” in this regard. | 
find it little consolation that the translators suggest a remedy: a sort 
of marriage of what is called the political wisdom of Mill and Jeffer- 
son with the ontology of Heidegger, a marriage null and void from 
the start. Political wisdom, if I am correct, is the product of the 
prudential judgment and has to do with choice of action. But the 
prudential judgment can never be found in any metaphysics, much 
less in Heidegger’s. Even from the same metaphysical and abstract 
moral principles many different and conflicting prudential judgments 
can and sometimes do flow. 

But let us not think that Heidegger is unaware of, or unconcerned 
with, the turmoil of the world today. In a number of moving pages 


6 Ibid., p. 15. 
37 Cf. An Introduction to Metaphysics, pp. 1-51. 
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the intensity of his personal concern reveals itself in the heat of his 
words. He finds the world taken up with technology—and spiritually 
bankrupt. “The spiritual decline of the earth is so far advanced that 


the Nations are in danger of losing the last bit of spiritual energy 
that makes it possible to see the decline . . . and to appraise it as 
such.” But where must we look for the radical cause (and solution) 
of this spiritua) bankruptcy? “What if it were possible that man, 
that nations in their greatest movements and traditions, are linked to 
being and yet had long fallen out of being, without knowing it, and 
that this was the most powerful and most central cause of their de- 
cline?” There is still time for a change; there is still time for man’s 
free decision. “And yet a question, the question is: is ‘being’ a mere 
word and its meaning a vapor or is it the spiritual destiny of the 
Western world?” The radical decision must, therefore, center on the 
fundamental meaning of being itself. ““That is why we have related 
the question of being to the destiny of Europe, where the destiny of 
the earth is being decided—while our own historic being-there 
[| Dasein] proves to be the center for Europe itself.””’ This radical 
change, therefore, calls for, in Heidegger’s Denken, a spiritual re- 
birth which issues in the authentically “originative” thinker. Heideg- 
ger is opposed, therefore, both to “inauthentic busying” on the one 
hand, and quietism on the other. He also warns against calculative 
thinking. By this he means the process of gathering up the light of 
the past to apply it in a fresh way, man’s own freedom supplying the 
flexibility of application necessary to supply new meaning out of 
these fresh combinations. This kind of thinking, says Heidegger, 
must eventually use up the possibilities inherent in the past light, 
much as the West has “consumed” the possibilities inherent in the 
way the pre-Socratics posed originatively the Being-question. For 
him, the radically new is required in order that “creation” posit in 
history real future possibility. Because the light it generates must be 


brought to Seienden (“‘essents’’) to forge the thing, it is basic to 


8 Ibid., p. 38. 

9 Ibid., pp. 36-44. “The word ‘Dasein’ is ordinarily translated as ‘Existence.’ It is 
used in ‘normal’ popular discourse. But Heidegger breaks it into its component parts 
‘Da’ ‘there’ and ‘Sein’ ‘Being,’ and puts his own definition on it. In general he means 
man’s conscious historical existence in the world, which is always projected into a there 


beyond its here.”—Heidegger, An Introduction to Metaphysics, p. 9, note. 
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Heidegger’s phenomenology, as Langan points out, to hold that this 
newness is not abstracted from things.“ 

Langan, among others, has called attention to the fact that there 
is a serious problem involved in Heidegger’s metaphysics, which sup- 
ports the position we have just explained.” Briefly hinted at it comes 
to this: Precisely because Heidegger seems to want originative think- 
ing to be so radically new and so much a product of Dasein’s freedom 
and free decision, it seems to be originating from “Nothing.” 
Whether such an interpretation will have to be imposed ultimately 
upon Heidegger’s philosophy as it is developing, waits to be seen. 

The immediate interest of this article, however, is to note that a 
position which calls minimally for such originative thinking should 
not be deemed a failure because it does not supply us with the politi- 
cal wisdom of a Mill or a Jefferson. 

Legitimate criticism of Heidegger demands that we put aside all 
prejudices, racial, political, philosophical, theological, and attempt to 
understand what he is trying to do. From within the limits he has 
freely and deliberately set for himself, fruitful criticism both for him 
and for others should result. 

No definitive evaluation is possible at the present time because 
Heidegger, as competent and judicious critics point out, is still de- 
veloping his philosophy. As he does so, despite Heidegger’s own 
reluctance to admit it, his philosophical positions are shifting, at least 
in emphasis. But enough valuable studies have already been pub- 
lished to establish the fact that Heidegger’s “‘Originative Denken” 
in his search for the “Being of being” has left us with importantly 
original and richly suggestive philosophical insights. The old cate- 
gories of Space and Time have given way in Heidegger’s approach to 
an original and fruitful method of philosophizing about these difficult 
and elusive human experiences. Undoubtedly, one of Heidegger’s 
most significant contributions has been his phenomenological analysis 
of man’s finitude. Taking man as he finds him—being-in-the-world 
(Dasein)**—and leaving aside all relation to God, Heidegger ex- 
poses the contingency and limitation of man in their nakedness, The 


40 Langan, op. cit., p. 223. Collins, The Existentialists, pp. 190-193, treats of the same 
topic. 
41 bid. 


42 Cf. footnote 39, supra. 
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great contribution of this type of study is that it ruthlessly lays bare 
the total implications of a position. Henri Birault claims that not 
since Hegel has atheism been raised to such a metaphysical and onto- 
logical level. And he makes Heidegger to be the first, in our day, to 
have attempted a philosophy which is completely atheistic.** Whether 
or not this interpretation of Heidegger is exactly true, it is clear that 
Heidegger has shown more profoundly than any other philosopher 
the genuinely honest implications of the atheistic position in relation 


to the finitude of man. 
Heidegger, too, in spite of his near obsession with the etymology 


of words, has forced historians of philosophy to a new and closer 
interpretation of the Greek philosophers. He has brought new in- 
sights into Descartes, Kant, Hegel, and Nietzsche. Finally, when we 
consider the highly significant contributions Heidegger has made in 
his analyses of Care (Sorge), Concern (Besorgen), Anguish 
(Angst)** and the effect of these analyses in the fields of psychiatry 
and psychoanalysis, we begin to realize the contributions which his 
study of the Being of being has already made. 

What the final and total contribution of Heidegger’s philosophy 
will be immediately or mediately, directly or indirectly, no one can 
judge at any historical point, much less at the present time.“* Heideg- 


43 Henri Birault, “Heidegger et la pensée de la finitude,” Revue Internationale de 
Philosophie (Fascicule 2-520), p. 181: “Depuis Hegel, l’athéisme ne s’est jamais plus 
élevé au niveau métaphysique et ontologique. De nos jours, il est le premier 4 avoir 
entrepris une philosophie athée compleéte.” 

44 These notions occupy a central position in Heidegger’s analysis of Dasein in his 
monumental work Sein und Zeit. The pertinent chapters are as follows: section I: 
chaps. V, VI; section II: chaps. I, II, II. In the “English paraphrase” previously cited the 
page numbers are: 65-102; pp. 103-117—this is the end of chap. I section II, 
therefore incomplete. But an “account” may be had of the remainder (as well as the 
part covered above) in Existence and Being as previously cited. 

45 In regard to this point, and the one made earlier concerning the scientific verifiability 
of the influence of metaphysics, the following quotation from W. B. Gallie is of interest. 
Peirce and Pragmatism (England: Penguin Books, 1952), p. 206: “To deny that such 
metaphysical teachings as these [the ‘classical philosophers’] have produced important 
results is simply to show one’s ignorance of intellectual history. But if this way of re- 
garding metaphysics be accepted, then we must recognize that, in speaking of the con- 
sequences of a metaphysical theory, we are using the word ‘consequences’ in a notice- 
ably different sense from that in which we speak of the consequences of a scientific 
hypothesis or theory. . . . It takes a long time for the distinctive consequences of a great 
metaphysics to show themselves, whereas the distinctive consequences of a scientific 
hypothesis must be appreciated here and now if that hypothesis is to have meaning... . 
Yet, in its own way, a worth-while metaphysics must have consequences; it must in- 
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ger cannot be better known or more widely read without losing sight 
of the goal he has set for himself. Furthermore, his position to be 
understood properly, and to be criticized intelligently and justly, 
must be criticized from within the framework of Heidegger’s own 
philosophizing.*° 

All of this said, let us return whence we started. Does the knowl- 
edge of being help to solve the problems of a world in turmoil? 

I have tried to show that there is no “scientific method” with which 
to demonstrate this. Yet philosophy as we know it has grown out of 
man’s almost instinctual drive to know the radical meaning of exist- 
ence; the history of philosophy is almost coextensive with the “ques- 
tions” put to “Being” and the “answers” which the various philoso- 
phers have received. Call their resulting positions isms, if you will. 
No matter what you call them, the major ones have had an evident 
place in the formation of the general thought structures and _hier- 
archy of values in Western civilization. 

Today Jean-Paul Sartre is undoubtedly well known and accepted 
as influential. He does things with his philosophy. If someone were 
to ask Martin Heidegger, “What can one do with philosophy?” we 


would expect him to answer, “You can’t do anything with it.” In 


An Introduction to Metaphysics he has written: “ It is absolutely cor- 
rect and proper to say that “You can’t do anything with philosophy, 
for the rejoinder imposes itself; granted that we cannot do anything 


with philosophy, might not philosophy, if we concern ourselves with 


it, do something with us?" 


fluence men’s thinking in such a way as will lead, or will offer a reasonable prospect 
of leading, to a more efficient arrangement of what truths they already know.” 


#6 Cf. Langan, op. cit., p. 216. 


) 


47 An Introducton to Metaphysics, p. 12. 





Here is the fascinating, even fan- 
tastic story of the founding of 
Vontreal by the devout, coura- 
geous and prudent man of action, 


Paul de Chomedey, Sieur de Mai- 


sonneuve., 


MONSIEUR DE MAISONNEUVE: 
FOUNDER OF MONTREAL 


JEAN DESY 


DivINE REVELATIONS AND instances of supernatural intervention so 


closely intermingled in the creation of a great city that they are part 


of its very origin; and a man we might take for a visionary if we did 


not know that he came to grips with the most tangible realities, and 
showed the behavior of a courageous and prudent man of action: such 
is the case of Paul de Chomedey, Sieur de Maisonneuve, gentleman 
and officer. When we have pieced together the scattered bits of this 
biography, we no longer know whether the hero has stepped out of 
the Golden Legend or the epic novel. In fact, all the characters in 
the story work together to confuse its outlines. From the outset it had 
been said that the proposed adventure was a mad undertaking. Con- 
sidering it, how can we fail to think of Shakespeare, who mingles in- 
extricably the poetic and the down-to-earth, and puts the comic into 
the heart of drama, as does life itself? 

We must remember that this story took place in the seventeenth 
century, which carried the paradox of contrasts to the point of par- 
oxysm. It would be easy to draw up an endless list of names as 
famous as they are completely antithetical. Four are enough to stand 
for all: Cardinal de Retz and St. Vincent de Paul; Ninon de Lenclos, 
who died saying that she had no soul, and Marie de I|’Incarnation, 
the mystic who founded the Ursulines of Quebec. The most surpris- 
ing thing doubtless is not the contrasts of freethinking and saintliness 
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themselves but rather their coexistence. And that should be enough 
to merit the suspension of any hasty judgment of the facts we are 
about to relate. It is more than evident to our times that the work of 
Sieur de Maisonneuve and of the founding of Montreal is a fantastic 
escapade. Its coherency can be seen only in the environment in which 
it was conceived and in which it developed. 

A succession of scenes unfolding in changing settings makes the 
whole thing seem like a three-act play—the first and the last acts 
taking place in France, the central act in Canada. As in some of 
Racine’s tragedies, the principal hero does not enter before the sec- 
ond act. 

The action begins at La Fléche, in Anjou. Young Jéréme Le Royer 
de la Dauversiére, the son of a tax collector, goes to school to the 
Jesuits, where he becomes the friend of René Descartes and of the 
future missionary, Charles Lalemant. La Dauversiére inherits his 
father’s position, marries Jeanne de Baugé, and becomes the father 
of five children. 

In 1630 he received a revelation in which God ordered him to es- 
tablish a new order of the Sisters of Mercy, under the protection of 
St. Joseph, with the purpose of caring for the sick in a colony to be 
founded by him on Montreal Island. A twofold mission such as this 
hardly seemed suitable for a married layman with a family, and his 
spiritual directors tried to turn him from this “pious fancy.” La 
Dauversiére persevered, however, and in 1636 the Institut des Hos- 
pitaliéres de Saint-Joseph was established in La Fléche. 

But the second part of the mission still remained to be accom- 
plished. Under Francis I, the Cardinal of Lorraine had built the 
Castle of Meudon where the Court used to go for relaxation. Later, 
the Chancellor of France, Pierre Séguier, had made it his residence. 

In the castle grounds two visitors met in the spring of 1639 and 
greeted each other warmly. The two men, who had never seen each 
other before, were La Dauversiére and Jean-Jacques Olier de Ver- 
neuil. Both had come there to consult the Chancellor about their 
affairs. 

Young Father Olier, a cousin of Pierre Séguier, had placed him- 
self under the direction of Monsieur Vincent de Paul and was con- 
ducting the work of the rural missions in France. 

“T know about your plan,” he said to La Dauversiére. “I want to 
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be part of it.”” And he slipped a roll of a hundred gold louis into his 
hand. Both of them decided immediately to found the Society of our 
Lady of Montreal, the purpose of which was to convert savages, who 
would be brought to the island, transformed from nomads into seden- 
tary residents, and taught agriculture. Two years later there were 
six partners, including Baron de Fancamp and Baron de Renty. 

Pierre Chevrier, Baron de Fancamp, was a gentleman from Nor- 
mandy, a rich and devout bachelor, who was to take holy orders about 
1650. Very devoted to La Dauversiére, he lived in his home, accom- 
panying him on journeys, and using his money to help him. 

Baron de Renty was another Norman gentleman who out of hu- 
mility had always refused to use the title of Marquis. The father 
of three sons and two daughters, he was a man of prayer, who accom- 
plished miracles of charity. He is shown to us by his contemporaries 
as austere toward himself, generous toward others. His learning was 
universal—he was a doctor, a pharmacist, a surgeon, a military 
strategist, an astronomer, a geographer, a mathematician, a sculptor, 
a mason, and even a basket-weaver. 

As early as February 27, 1642, the Society already had thirty- 
five members, who, meeting in Notre-Dame de Paris, dedicated the 


City of Montreal to the Holy Family and gave it the name of Ville- 
Marie. Two hundred thousand pounds were collected on the spot. 
La Dauversiére and Fancamp, having had the Island of Montreal 
ceded to them by the Compagnie des Cent Associés, deeded it to the 
Messieurs et Dames de la Société de Montréal. At this point, two 
women enter the story—Angélique Faure de Bullion and Jeanne 


Mance. 

Madame de Bullion was the widow of the General Superintendent 
of Finance. At his death, her husband had left her a fortune which 
produced an annual income of seven hundred thousand pounds. A 
painting, erroneously attributed to Philippe de Champaigne and 
which can be seen in the Musée de |’Assistance publique, shows her 
luxuriously gowned and bejeweled, smiling and placid, but quite 
majestic. Her husband called her “my fat sweetheart,” and in 
popular song she was known as “La Bullion with a million.” But 
they were millions which were lavished in anonymous gifts by this 
unknown benefactress. It was Jeanne Mance who enrolled her in the 


Montreal venture. 
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This young woman of Langres had heard her cousin, a canon of 
Notre-Dame de Paris, tell of the miracles of apostleship which were 
being accomplished in Canada. These stories revealed a vocation to 
Jeanne Mance—not a religious vocation, but a vocation to the gift 
of self, to devotion to the sick and the helpless. When Father Saint- 
Jure talked with her about the Montreal hospital, she agreed at once 
to go to Canada. But she made an unusual remark to La Dauversiére 

-if she should go overseas with human help, she would be less 
thrown upon Providence, yet total reliance on Providence, on the un- 
known tempted her. La Dauversiére, however, reassured her: “The 
Montreal associates are also totally committed to God, for they haven't 
a penny left for next year.” This statement awakened her sense of 
foresight—Providence, in which she trusted, must be helped. And so 
she wrote letters to the Princesse de Condé, to Mme. de Bullion, and 
to other rich protectresses and asked for their support. 

This whole first act is dominated by the Jesuit, Charles Lalemant, 
the inspiration and the guide of these Messieurs et Dames “bound 
together in a miraculous society,” as M. Olier wrote. After three 
trips to Canada, Father Charles Lalemant had been appointed legal 
counsel of the Canadian missions in Paris. It was he who advised 
La Dauversiére, inspired Jeanne Mance, and directed M. de Maison- 
neuve to the Montreal project. 

It was now the spring of 1641. The expedition was ready to leave, 
but it lacked a leader who was both a proven military man and a wise 
administrator. In a providential meeting, Lalemant found him. 

The Canadian act of the drama opens with the arrival of a man 
of Champagne, twenty-nine years old, born at Neufville-sur-Vanne- 
Paul de Chomedey, Sieur de Maisonneuve, of the lesser nobility. 
Chomedey’s—or chaud-midi’s—eloquent coat of arms was in gold 
with three flames in gules. A career soldier, he had taken up the 
military profession at the age of thirteen. We are unable to learn 
what his campaigns were and the rank he had attained. Perhaps, at 
the siege of Arras, he had passed under the nose of Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, and perhaps he retired after the defeat of the Spanish in 1640. 
In any case, we do know that in this year he was in Paris to find 
some employment in keeping with his aspiration to serve a great 
cause. He was sentimental and religious—an idealist and a musician 

and camp life with its ribaldry and its disorder weighed heavily 
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upon him. In war he saw only the spirit of material conquest and 
of ill-gotten gains. 

Ata friend’s house he picked up a copy of the Relations des Jésuites 
and read it avidly. From that moment on, he was won over to the 
work of the missions of New France. He consulted Father Lalemant, 
who encouraged him and put him in touch with La Dauversiére. The 
two speakers understood each other. “I have no selfish aim,” said 
Maisonneuve. “I can live on my own income; and most willingly 
would I use my purse and my life in this new enterprise, without 
hoping for any honor other than that of serving God in it, and the 
the King in my profession.” 

Maisonneuve was to lead the expedition. In the spring of 1641, 
the recruits went aboard three sailing vessels at La Rochelle, forty- 
seven men and three women, who were joined by Jeanne Mance and 


two chaplains. The crossing was a difficult one, and the ships were 


separated during a storm. The one carrying Maisonneuve arrived 


last at Quebec on August 20, 1641. 

Immediately upon disembarking, the leader of the expedition 
reported to M. de Montmagny, Governor of Quebec. This man, vi- 
tally concerned about his prerogatives, was surprised that the Court 
had granted to the Society of Our Lady the right to name a governor 
of the new colony, who was independent of the authority of Quebec. 
He tried to persuade the new arrival that it would be preferable to 
colonize the Island of Orléans, opposite Quebec, rather than to run 
the risks of Montreal, an outpost which could not be defended against 
the Iroquois. Moreover, the season was too far advanced for anyone 
to think of settling in Montreal before winter. Maisonneuve replied 
to this that he did not intend to deliberate over the post assigned to 
him and that nothing would stop him, even if all the trees in the forest 
were “changed into as many Iroquois.” He added, “Since you con- 
sider it too late in the season, please allow me to be content, before 
winter, with a trip to reconnoiter the site where, in the spring, I intend 
to settle with my people.” 

In the middle of October, 1641, Maisonneuve officially took pos- 
session of Montreal Island in the name of the Society of Our Lady. 
The King would ratify this act and grant the Society the right to 
name a special governor to maintain peace, order, and harmony. 

Back in Quebec, a rich and charitable old man, Pierre de Puis- 
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seaux, wishing to become associated with the Montreal Foundation, 
offered Maisonneuve and his companions the house he owned in 
Sainte-Foy, quite close to Quebec, and invited him to cut the trees on 
his land to build furniture and boats. All went eagerly to work. 

On January 25, 1642, St. Paul’s Day, the men fired the cannon in 
honor of their leader. Montmagny heard the detonations and had 
the cannoneer, Jean Gory, arrested. That honor, he claimed, was re- 
served for the Governor of Quebec. Maisonneuve showed no reaction. 
However, when his subordinate came out of jail, he came to welcome 
him, embraced him and lavished signs of affection upon him. On 
the following Saturday, to celebrate the octave of the saint’s day, the 
Governor of Montreal gave his men a holiday and invited them to a 
modest banquet. He drank their health, had Jean Gory sit at his 
table, and said to him, “You were put in irons for love of me; you 
suffered the pain, and I received the affront. I love you more for 
that, and consequently I am raising your wages ten crowns.” Then, 
turning to his guests: “My children, although Jean Gory has been 
mistreated, do not let it discourage you, and drink the health of the 
master of the irons.” This first conflict of protocol went no further. 

On May 8, 1642, Montmagny installed Maisonneuve in his new 
government. On the next day, after mass, both men and women were 
already at work. Maisonneuve claimed the honor of cutting down the 
first tree. In a short while, a stockade rose on the river bank, and 
wooden houses were under construction. Land was rapidly cleared 
around the fort, and as early as 1644, harvests were abundant. 

On Christmas eve, the river, swollen by rains and blocked with 
ice, threatened to overflow and invade fort, warehouses, and homes. 
This would have meant ruin. Maisonneuve vowed to carry a large 
wooden cross on his shoulders and set it up on the top of Mount 
Royal, overlooking the island, if the newly founded colony were 
spared this catastrophe. The waters receded and Maisonneuve ful- 
filled his vow at Epiphany. 

That same year, new recruits came with Louis d’Ailleboust, an 
army engineer, who, in order to give better protection to the fort, 
had it flanked by four bastions. This was a wise move for the Iro- 
quois were beginning their raids and were threatening the colonists. 
They were being armed and paid by the Dutch and the English in the 


neighboring colonies. 
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Maisonneuve also tightened his defense, fortifying the mills, the 
hospital, the brewery, the farms, and the houses. All these key points 
were linked together by a chain of redoubts bristling with stockades 
and covered over with branches. He also organized flying squads to 
pursue the Indians, and founded the militia of the Holy Family. This 
militia consisted of seventy-two stalwarts, responsible for guard duty 
and the safety of those working in the fields. On Sunday, the Governor 
would announce those who were to make up the week’s squad. 

Lambert Closse, a native of the Ardennes, supported Maisonneuve. 
Described as “the friend of the brave and the scourge of cowards,” 
he was made responsible for the instruction and training of soldiers. 
Watchdogs were used as sentinels to sound the alarm, attacking and 
biting furiously any Indians who ventured too close to the settle- 
ments; and his bitch, Pilot, was the leader of this canine patrol. 

Interested in sparing his men, Maisonneuve often tempered their 
ardor. When they reproached him for his hesitancy in pursuing 
Indians lying in ambush, and thus questioned his authority, Maison- 
neuve decided to teach them a lesson. With thirty men, he entered 
the forest and found about two hundred Iroquois in front of him, 
divided into several bands. Attacking from all directions, they killed 
three soldiers, wounded two, and took prisoners two more. Maison- 
neuve ordered his troops to retreat, but the hard-pressed men were 
seized with panic and abandoned their commander. Maisonneuve 
fell back slowly, his pistols drawn; when an Iroquois chieftain sprang 
for his throat, Maisonneuve split his skull with the butt of his weapon. 
With their chieftain dead, the Iroquois took flight and Maisonneuve 
returned quietly to the fort. 

From 1645 to 1657, Maisonneuve made four trips to France to 
bring back colonists, soldiers, girls to be married, missionaries, and 
subsidies, to discuss the establishment of a bishopric and to induce 
M. Olier, who had just founded the Order of Saint Sulpice, to ap- 
point two of his brethren to open a seminary in Montreal. 

In Troyes he met Marguerite Bourgeoys, like himself a native 
of Champagne, and persuaded her to accompany him to Ville-Marie 
to found a convent there for teaching and bringing up French and 
Indian girls. Sister Bourgeoys was a nun of the Order of Notre Dame 
who was to establish, a few years later, the Congregation of Notre 
Dame in Montreal. While waiting until Marguerite Bourgeoys could 
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open her schools, Maisonneuve entrusted the management of his own 
house to her. She became his confidant and always remained faith- 
fully in his service. At difficult moments he would ask her advice. 
Once after having experienced a period of mental depression, his 
confessors advised him to marry. But Marguerite Bourgeoys told 
him, on the contrary, to take the vow of perpetual chastity. He com- 
plied and recovered his gaiety of heart. 

A hundred years earlier, while disembarking at Hochelaga, an 
Indian village on Montreal Island, Jacques Cartier had spoken ad- 
miringly of “the finest land, and better than could be seen anywhere 
... fit for plough, smooth, and deep.” After him, Champlain set up 
the beginning of a post on the island and wrote that he had made 
some experimental plantings “which all came out perfectly and in a 
short time, which demonstrates the goodness of the soil.” 

Maisonneuve wanted the colonists to cultivate this good and beau- 
tiful earth. For this purpose he granted them thirty acres on con- 
dition that they live and build on the land. The first grants were 
made in the vicinity of the fort and the brewery so that in case of In- 
dian attack the men who were clearing land could find shelter quickly. 

Vast expanses of land were also granted, as manorial holdings, 
to those who, because of their wealth, could set up population cen- 
ters at their own expense. These landlords subgranted portions of 
land in return for a rental of from one to three sols per acre and a 
few payments in wheat and fowl. 

The colonists formed cooperatives in order to clear land and to 
build. Maisonneuve provided for the common grazing (pacage) of 
animals and appointed a public cowherd responsible for guarding the 
herds. In addition, to reward and encourage the colonists, he wrote 
off the sums he had lent them for their establishment. 

Reserved at first for the habitants, that is, for those who had 
promised to live in the country as farmers, land grants were later 
extended to soldiers of the garrison and to the engagés (servants 
bound under contract for a fixed time to habitants). The volontaires 
or journaliers, who were used for all kinds of work, were excluded. 
Nevertheless, several of the latter became colonists and were assimi- 
lated into the habitant class. 

Because he was responsible for the administration of justice, Mai- 


sonneuve promulgated decrees. The most important of these con- 
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cerned the defense of Ville-Marie, the building of a chapel, the es- 
tablishment of a police tribunal to control excessive prices of farm 
products and the trade in brandy. 

The legal and civil system was operational as early as 1648. The 
tribunal was composed of a judge, a fiscal solicitor, and a clerk for 
recording procedure and for notarization. As far as the administra- 
tion of justice was concerned, Montreal was a “jurisdiction” and 
Quebec a “provostry.” In other words, sentences handed down by 
the Governor of Montreal could be appealed from to the Governor 
of Quebec. For example, a drummer was declared guilty of a crime 
which the act of judgment dared not spell out. Maisonneuve sentenced 
him to death. The condemned man appealed to Quebec, which com- 


muted the sentence to servitude on the galleys. The judges had for- 


gotten that there were no galleys in Canada—and then remembered 


that there was no public executioner either. In a new commutation 
of sentence, they gave this post to the condemned man, who accepted it 
eagerly and who had nothing more to do but wait for a clientele! 
Maisonneuve’s decisions bear the stamp of his time—a time nei- 
ther tender nor compassionate, as certain cases show. A man con- 
victed of adultery was banished and sentenced to pay six hundred 
pounds to the husband. The latter could either return his wife to 
her parents or keep her locked up. A soldier on guard who had 
left his post and gone about using foul language, scandalizing the 
women in the area, was sentenced to banishment and fined two hun- 
dred pounds to be paid to poor girls to help them find husbands. Those 
guilty of bigamy were severely punished. One Michel Chauvin had 
married Anne Archambault in Canada. On a trip to France, Louis 
Prudhomme, first captain of militia in Montreal, met Chauvin’s first 
wife, and upon his return, informed Maisonneuve, who had Chauvin 
arrested. The bigamist admitted his guilt. However, his Canadian 
wife had had one child by him and was expecting a second. Chauvin 
was sentenced to pay her 1,500 Tournois pounds, without prejudice 
to her claims after the birth of the second child. The sale of Chauvin’s 
property produced only 764 pounds—but Providence took care of 
the rest. A girl was born; at the age of twelve and a half, she married 
Jean Baudoin and gave him twelve children. After the daughter’s 
marriage, the mother became the wife of Jean Gervaise, by whom 


she had nine children. In another case, a soldier brought before 
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the Governor a woman who had beaten him to punish him for having 
blackened her reputation through a lie. The woman named the de- 
nunciator, who admitted he had invented the defaming remarks. 
Maisonneuve sentenced the denunciator to a fine of twenty pounds to 
be paid to the parish church, and fifty pounds to be paid to the 
woman, who had to pay that sum, plus another twenty pounds, to the 
Church of St. James for having beaten an innocent man. 

Although hard work left little leisure time to the colonists, and dis- 
tractions were rare, Maisonneuve nevertheless insisted upon observ- 
ing the principal holidays. On those mornings, the fort’s cannon 
would thunder and the garrison’s morning gun would be fired. 

The Governor himself would light the fires on St. Joseph’s Day and 
on St. John’s Day, would preside over the Corpus Christi procession, 
attend wedding feasts and banquets, and at New Year’s, would receive 
his constituents who would offer him their good wishes. He gave 
presents to them all—missionaries, soldiers, habitants, workers, and 
savages. 

Living like an armed monk, in utter simplicity, refusing to engage 
in the fur trade which would have made him rich, Maisonneuve was 
as charitable as he was high-minded. He gave away his money, his 
clothes, his cloth, even the curtains for his bed. Concerned about the 
fate of orphans, he placed them in good families and watched over 
them. 

The keeper of the annals of the Hétel-Dieu of Quebec, who knew 
him well, said of him: “He lived . . . as the father and protector 
of the people he governed, taking into his home all those who were 
without shelter, helping them far beyond what they dared hope. His 
kitchen was open, everyone had the right to take from it according 
to his need.” 

It is interesting to recall here an unusual character who was Mai- 
sonneuve’s friend and who was like him in many ways. The son 
of an illustrious family, born in lower Brittany, this man served in 
Turenne’s armies as a captain of cavalry. Suddenly he gave up 
military life to become a Sulpician and a missionary. If Maisonneuve 
had an apostle’s soul beneath his soldier’s uniform, Dollier de Cas- 
son had kept a soldier’s soul under his surplice. Robust, athletic, he is 
reported to have been able to carry two men seated in his hands. He 
arrived in Canada in 1666 and, as military chaplain, participated - 
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in various campaigns against the Iroquois. Going off in a birch-bark 
canoe, he visited savage tribes and discovered Lake Erie, of which 
he took possession in the name of the King. 

At this juncture, the Society of Montreal, finding itself no longer 
able to maintain Ville-Marie, transferred the baronial title of Mon- 
treal Island to the Seminary of Saint-Sulpice in Paris. This act 
stripped Maisonneuve of command. However, the Sulpicians had a 
clause inserted in the transfer deed: “Sieur de Maisonneuve . 
who has very usefully served the establishment, shall remain, during 
his lifetime, Governor and Captain of the Island of the signorial 
house of Montreal where he is presently established . . .” (1663). 
Later, the Sulpicians assured him an income of five hundred pounds 
which he contributed to charity. 

Casson was appointed superior of the Messieurs de Saint-Sulpice 
in Montreal. He wrote the first history of the city, drafted its plan 
and the alignment of its streets. Finding the Island’s climate excel- 
lent, he described it as follows: “I shall be content with a few re- 
flections to end this relation in a pleasant manner. . . . First reflec- 
tion, on the advantage that women hold in this place over men, which 
is, although the country is very healthful for both sexes, that it is 
incomparably more so for the feminine sex, which finds itself almost 
immortal here, which is what everyone has noted since the founding 
of this place and what I myself have noted for six months. Although 
there are easily 1400 or 1500 souls here, only one woman has died 
in the last six years. . . . The second reflection will be upon the ease 
which persons of this same sex have in marrying here, which is 
practiced here every year, but which will become wonderfully clear 
in the example which I shall relate, and which will be unusual enough 
—it concerns a woman who, having lost her husband this year, had 
one ban published, obtained dispensation for the other two, and had 
her second marriage performed and consummated before her first 
husband had been buried. In my opinion, these two reflections are 
convincing enough to cause la Pitié to be deserted and the majority 
of the girls in the Paris workhouses to leave, if they have the slightest 
desire for a long life or the slightest devotion to the seventh of our 
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sacraments, ... 
The same spicy historian lets his emotion show when he defines 


Maisonneuve: “It is an admirable thing, the extent to which this 
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man has always loved those he commanded and how little he has con- 
sidered himself.” 

The prudence, modesty, and discretion of the Governor of Mon- 
treal did not keep the successive Quebec governments from disturb- 
ing and persecuting him. We have seen him at grips with Montmagny 
concerning the cannonades. That was merely an innocuous anecdote. 

In both Old and New France, quarrels over protocol often attained 
the grotesque, and conflicts of authority reached the proportions of 
the worst injustice. 

Letters of governors and intendants to the King and his ministers 
overflow with the recriminations and protestations of government 
workers of all ranks, scheming for honors and distinctions. Bishop. 
governor, intendant—all complain. The King’s lieutenants want to 
he treated like town governors; commandants of forts demand that 
the chaplain salute them with a nod of the head, before mass; the 
churchwardens want to take precedence over the officers of justice; 
the beadles, relegated to the sacristy, want to appear in the choir 
beside the cantors. Who shall enter first, who shall receive incense 
first, who shall be sprinkled first with holy water, who shall be placed 
to the right and who to the left, who in front and who behind? What 
does protocol dictate? 

Two typical instances concern pillows and prayer stools. During 
Holy Week in Quebec, two square cushions, called carreaux, had 
been placed near the temporary altar (reposoir). The Governor ar- 
rived first, and knelt by mistake on the bishop’s cushion. Informed 
of his error, the Governor left the church rather than accept the 
cushion intended for him. The affair of the prayer stools was more 
serious. To the dedication ceremony of their new church, the Recol- 
lect Brothers had invited the Bishop of Quebec, Monsignor de Saint- 
Vallier, and the Governor of Montreal, who at that time was M. de 
Calliéres. The Governor-General of the colony was entitled to a 
prayer stool, to the bishop’s right. M. de Calliéres claimed that in 
the absence of the Governor-General he should be treated with the 
same respect. Consequently a prayer stool was set for him in the 
place of honor. Upon entering the church, Monsignor de Saint-Vallier 
noticed that his prayer stool was less prominent than the Governor’s 
and ordered the fathers to change it. Then Calliéres entered the 


church and ordered two officers and a soldier to put his prayer stool 
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beside the bishop’s. A quarrel began. Neither would yield and the 
bishop left the church. On the same day, while a banquet was being 
held in the monastery refectory, some charitable women came in to 
take up a collection. Learning that women had violated the enclosure 
of the monastery, the bishop ordered all prayer stools removed from 
the church. The father superior complied, but the Governor retaliated 
by pointing out to the Recollects that if they did not put his prayer 
stool back, he would send seven sentinels into the church to stand 
guard over it. The father superior bowed before this threat, but 
the furious bishop, refusing to give up, forbade the Recollect breth- 
ren to enter the church. 

There is no reason to be surprised that in such an atmosphere of 
petty chicanery and egotism, Maisonneuve had to suffer harassment 
and spoliation on the part of the governors of Quebec. 

When he returned from France with new recruits, Governor Lau- 
zon asked him, as soon as he had landed in Quebec, to let him have 
some men for the local garrison. Maisonneuve refused. The levy 
had cost the Society of Notre Dame too dearly for him to be able to 
take a single man from it. In revenge, Lauzon refused to give Mai- 
sonneuve the boats which were to take the troop to Montreal. And 
so he had to wait until a fleet was assembled, while during this lost 
time Ville-Marie was being threatened with invasion and destruction 
by the Iroquois. 

The cowardly and greedy Lauzon assumed the right to levy a tax 
on goods imported from France to Montreal, carrying his odious 
measures so far as to prohibit Maisonneuve from using the ware- 
houses, in order to force the Montrealites to obtain foodstuffs, am- 
munition, clothing, and merchandise in Quebec at arbitrary prices. 
In addition, he caused a thousand pounds to be cut from Maison- 
neuve’s modest salary, giving them to a relative. Then he did away 
with the flying squads. 

Another governor, d’Avaugour, irascible and haughty, made an 
official inspection visit to Montreal. He contested Maisonneuve’s right 


to prohibit the brandy trade which was, for traders, the best way to 


get furs at a low price. But the Governor of Montreal answered 


neither provocations nor humiliating measures. 
Since he had to go to France to discuss problems of the seminary 
and to recruit more troops, Maisonneuve went down to Quebec on a 
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barge owned by one Le Ber. D’Avaugour had Le Ber arrested and 
jailed, and seized his property. He then ordered Maisonneuve back to 
Montreal to investigate a so-called sedition. Actually, it had been no 
more than a simple protest by the citizens of Ville-Marie, but D’Avau- 
gour, in his madness, had wanted to force Montreal to share its profits 
with Quebec by imposing a common trade system. 

Next it was the turn of Governor Mézy, who stripped Maisonneuve 
of his judicial functions and took over the right to name the Gov- 
ernor of Montreal himself. To this end, he gave Maisonneuve a 
new commission confirming him in his position. Maisonneuve did 
not falter; he had his commission recorded by the Quebec Sovereign 
Council, recently established by Louis XIV, and reserving the rights 
of the lords of Montreal. In this case as in the preceding one, Louis 
XIV supported Maisonneuve. 

Finally, there appeared the Marquis de Tracy, lieutenant general 
over all of the southern and northern sectors of America. A brilliant 
officer, and a great and ostentatious lord, he never went abroad with- 
out being preceded by twenty-four guards and four pages, and fol- 
lowed by six lackeys, surrounded by richly dressed officers and ac- 
companied by a gentleman. Surrounded by prejudiced minds, and 
ill-disposed through the malevolent remarks of those whom Maison- 
neuve’s honesty had deprived of illicit profits, Tracy removed the 
Governor of Montreal from office, without either summoning him or 
hearing him, and named a successor on his own authority. 

Montreal was deeply troubled—M. de Maisonneuve was leaving 
for ever. Without a complaint, without a protest, docile under the 
will of his superior, the Governor of Montreal made his way back 
to France. It was possible for him to leave, for Montreal was estab- 
lished, Montreal was prospering. The hamlet of 1643 with its 
seventy inhabitants had become a town of more than five hundred 
souls. Montreal was certain to endure. The founder’s mission was 
accomplished. 

In the third act, we follow Maisonneuve to Paris where he was 
to live from 1665 to 1676—eleven years marked by no event or 
sign worthy of making the historian pause, but whose even flow con- 
firms the exceptional character of the man. He had conquered fear 
of danger and of the unknown, of suffering and of calumny, of isola- 
tion and of death. In his piety were concentrated his courage, his 
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renunciation, and his charity. God was the sole confidant of his 
disgrace. 

Followed by his servant Louis Fin, brought from Canada, he 
sought lodgings. First he lived in the neighborhood of the ChAtelet, 
in the Rue Saint-Martin, then in the Rue aux Ours, famous for its 
bake-shops, two brief ports of call before the definitive abode in the 
Saint-Victor area, today’s Latin Quarter. 

The Fathers of the Christian Doctrine, or the Doctrinaires, rented 
him a little apartment in one of their buildings, in the Rue Neuve 
Saint-Etienne, formerly the Rue des Morfondus. What remains of 
this street is now called the Rue Rollin after a rector of the Univer- 
sity of Paris at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

Famous names are associated with this street. Ronsard and 
Descartes lived there, Pasca] died there. In the immediate vicinity, 
on the Contrescarpe Square, the poets of the Pléiade frequented the 
cabaret known as the Pomme de Pin. In the tennis court in the Rue 
Thouin, formerly the Rue de Fourci, Henry the Great, called Turlu- 
pin, had set up his platforms and played farce comedy. 

It is not far from our subject to imagine Maisonneuve striding 
along the Rue Mouffetard toward Sainte-Geneviéve or along the Rue 
des Fossés Saint-Victor toward the Collége des Bons-Enfants where 
Monsieur Vincent de Paul had been principal. After worshiping at 
Saint-Nicolas de Chardonneret, where Francois de Sales had preached 
earlier, our solitary wanderer would go down to the Seine through 
the Rue des Bernardins. As he looked upon this river locked within 
its banks, must he not have felt homesick for the vast Saint Lawrence 
which he used to cross, such a short while before, in shallop, gabbart, 
or canoe? Climbing up the hill, he would go through the Place 
Maubert which, from the days of Francois Villon, had been fre- 
quented by the mauvais garcons, and would then return to the area 
of the colleges, monasteries, and gardens. 

Rollin has left us a description of his property, which bordered 
on the buildings of the Doctrinaires, a description applicable to the 
period which concerns us: a town and country house, with rich 
greenery, apricot trees, peach trees, carnations, and flitting honey- 
bees. Maisonneuve, quiet resident of this street, if he had been given 
to inscribing Latin verses, might have signed the distich which Rollin 
had inscribed on the fronton of the inner door of his house: 
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Above all else I love this peaceful house 
Where, tasting the pleasure of city and country, 
I enjoy my peace and I enjoy my God. 

The furnishings of Maisonneuve’s house were certainly more 
rudimentary than those of Rollin’s. The apartment rented from the 
Doctrinaires was in itself quite costly: 16,200 heavy francs a year, 
stated then as 81 Tournois pounds. There were two rooms, one on 
the ground floor, the other on the second floor, the latter serving as 
a kitchen and as a bedroom for the master and his servant. The 
lower room was scantily furnished, having only a small table and 
six small tapestry-backed chairs. 

To put up his passing guests, Maisonneuve had built in a corner 
of the Doctrinaires’ garden “a wooden cabin in Canadian style.” 
(The name “Canada” itself means “group of cabins” in Iroquois. ) 

Having experienced the friendship and solicitude of the Governor 
of Montreal, Marguerite Bourgeoys, during a stay in France where 
she had come seeking recruits, subsidies, and support, went to the 
Sulpicians to ask Maisonneuve’s address and rang at the gate of his 
house. The master himself came to open the door. After many sin- 
cere expressions of emotion, it was decided that the nun would stay 
nowhere but in the cabin. Maisonneuve moved his guest in, ran 
about in search of supplies and bottles of good wine, and served 
her with his own hands. 

After obtaining letters patent from the King for her recent estal- 
lishment, Marguerite Bourgeoys set out again with a dozen girls 
who were to reinforce the initia] missionary group. In Rouen the 
company found itself without a penny. Foreseeing this eventuality, 
Maisonneuve had sent his servant to the port of embarkation with 
two hundred’ for each traveler, subsidies which he had probably 
obtained from Colbert, who was interested in Canada. 

Maisonneuve again took up his calm existence. Usually, he re- 
mained in the room with the two “‘wretched” beds with his servant. 
whom he served as much as he was served. Seated at a little wooden 
scriptorium in “imitation shagreen,” he would write to his friends 
and his relatives. There was no question of composing his memoirs 


7 


he had made history and felt no need to inform posterity about it. 


1 TRANSLATORS NOTE: Text does not state the monetary unit, but it is probably 


“pounds.” 
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Moreover, he did not care to judge his contemporaries or to express 
resentment or criticism. Nor did he need to justify himself in the 
eyes of men. 

His library consisted of some thirty works—M. de Sales, two 
volumes bound in calf, the Fleur des Saints, also in two volumes, 
the Catéchisme de Grenade, and profane literature represented by 
histories of Rome, England, and Flanders. 

To charm his leisure hours, he would play the lute. His only 
luxury consisted of “‘two mirrors, a Virgin holding a little Jesus 
in terra cotta, made to look like marble . . . thirteen ells of tapestry 
running around the room.” 

Although it is always sad to go through the lists of the poor ob- 
jects which have been concerned in men’s lives, and which endure 
briefly after them before being scattered, the humble furnishings 
owned by Maisonneuve do not fail to edify us. That is why I think 
we can appreciate the notes of the lawyer who, through thickets of 
figures and dry “whereases,” drew up inventories for us after his 
death. We know that the furnishings of the upper room which served 
as kitchen, living room, dining room, and bedroom were composed 
only of two tables, one of them broken, and a square chest, covered 
in black leather. We must add to this the household and kitchen 
items, a few silver and pewter plates, some brass kettles, an iron 
pothook, the spit and the spit-crank. For light, there were a chandelier 
and two small candlesticks. 

It is to M. Robert Le Blant that we owe our knowledge of the un- 
published documents concerning the last days of Maisonneuve—his 
will and his inventory. This inventory, made on the very day of his 
death, when the seals were affixed, mentions bundles of papers on 
Canadian matters. These documents, which would be precious to 


us, have disappeared. 


Finally, the Governor owned a “reasonable quantity of personal 
linen” . . . and jerkins, shirts, ties, handkerchiefs, breeches, the wig 
which was indispensable for an officer of Louis XIV, a few black felt 


hats, a sword and belt. Almost certainly Maisonneuve went through 


the streets of the Latin Quarter in his martial accouterment. 

As for his will, it named as principal legatees the Congregation 
of Notre Dame of Montreal, the Sisters of Mercy of Saint-Joseph de 
Ville-Marie, the Daughters of the Congregation of Troyes where he 
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had a sister and a niece, the poor of the Hospital of Sainte-Reyne, 
his servant Louis Fin, Robert Garron (a master lute-player), a niece, 
a friend, and the Doctrinaires, whom he asked to lodge his body, as 
they had done in the time when it was still with his soul. At the head 
of the will, we read that the Governor, “lying in bed ill in body .. . 
yet sound in mind, memory, and understanding . . . considering the 
certainty of death and that nothing is so uncertain as the hour and 
the moment of it . . . recommended his soul to God, begging His 
divine goodness to grant him pity and asking the Holy Virgin and 
the saints male and female to intercede for him.” At nine o’clock 
in the evening, September 8, 1676, Maisonneuve signed his will. He 
died the following day. 

Is it possible to have founded a city which would grow until it 
ranked among the greatest on earth, and at the end of one’s days to 
be concerned only with distributing the little money and the poor 
possessions that were owned in retirement? 

Maisonneuve could have spent the eleven years of his disgrace 
in obtaining redress for the injustices which his successes had brought 
him. He chose to remain silent to the end. Quite as much as the 
living accomplishments associated with his memory, this pathetic 
silence deserves the world’s homage. Another reward was no doubt 
held in store for him. I like to think that as he passed through the 
courts of heaven, M. de Maisonneuve was greeted by an honorary 
salvo—and that this salute by the troops of Paradise did not occasion, 
in the circle of the elect, any incident involving protocol. 


(Translated by Wells Chamberlin) 





Hopkins is explained only in the 
tragicomic view of man, priest 
and poet involved in a personal 
tragedy which is yet an enormous 


personal victory. 


THE HOPKINS ENIGMA 


DAVID A. DOWNES 


AMONG READERS OF G. M. Hopkins, two attitudes with many vari- 
ations prevail concerning the significance of the man in his works. 
One view, which might be aptly called the Religious, is that Hopkins 


was a near-saint who expressed the glories of Christian spirituality 
with a truly Christian disposition about their secular value. In God’s 
providence, his work has been preserved, published, and now takes its 
place among the rarer triumphs of the Victorian Age. 

The other view can be called New Critical: Hopkins suffered from 
infirm health, an excessively acute conscience, deep guilt complexes, 
and a strong, intro-punitive complex aggravated by Catholicism and 
the priesthood. This caused him to suppress his artistic powers, the 
dominant facet of his personality. The result was a lifetime of con- 
tinuous psychological stress abetted by a weakened physique. His 
personality patterns were mildly but increasingly psychoneurotic with 
some depressive reaction tendencies. With the suppressing of his 
artistic desires, his dominant personality stabilizers, he suffered a 
gradual breakdown during his last years, culminating in his death. 
A careful textual reading of his papers and poems makes this clear, 
especially the last poems he wrote while he was in Dublin. 

I am sure one of the foregoing paragraphs will offend some readers 
not only because of the contrary allegiances in each, but also be- 
cause the supporting data are enigmatic: He, an artist, feared the 
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artistic life; he possessed a finely balanced objective moral sense 
yet personally was intensely scrupulous; his writing is filled with a 
dramatic sense of action and accomplishment though in his own life 
he found it hard to get anything done; he was, even as a religious, a 
truly holy person, yet his feelings of guilt enervate his spirit; pos- 
sessing the stoutest confidence in his intellectual commitments and his 
poetic achievements, he still was unable to bring himself to ask for 
routine permissions to publish as his friends urged; he lived and 
died in obscurity although today he is ranked with the finest poets of 
his time. 

The negative and positive pattern of these facts is more than cir- 
cumstantial irony. They are the pieces of tragedy and comedy. The 
focus of the tragedy in Hopkins’ life is without doubt his inability 
to reconcile his poetic personality with his vocation. From the time 
it is first mentioned early in his letters, it keeps surfacing again and 
again, always with the greatest control. It was in his private note- 
books and retreat jottings where the ferocity and terrible damage of 
his struggle are recorded. The “terrible sonnets” are more than state- 
ments of the plight of a man whose grand dedication has become 
barren; read in conjunction with the retreat notes written at the same 
time, they take on the enormous, suffering acquiescence of tragedy. 

The focus of comedy in Hopkins’ life is surely his great love of 
God. There is comedy that mocks and that which rejoices; the first 
kind can through Christian hope lead to the second. Mundane eyes 
often see only the first kind of which there is probably no unkinder 
cut than Hopkins’ resorting to his poetry when trying to confront his 
overpowering spiritual status near the end of his life. Against be- 
setting moments like these, and there were many, must be put Hop- 
kins’ immense poetic joy at discovering God in all things and his 
noble acceptance of the promises of Christ. 

The Religious view tends to see the comedy and the New Critical 
the tragedy. Which is nearer the reality? 

Recent biographical study suggests that the truth of the matter lies 
in fusing these two views. I should like to outline a third view which 
I shall call tragicomic. This view proposes a composite of Hopkins 
in which man, priest, and poet ally themselves in patterns of relation- 
ships which are deeply serious and of great magnitude—a personal 
tragedy, and yet which in another perspective represent an enormous 
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personal victory. The emphasis, I would suppose, will depend on 


whether the biographer dwells on the sacrifices or the reasons for 
making them. However, no definitive biography can ignore these two 
dimensions of Hopkins’ life. 

But first we must examine the biographical vacuities in his genesis 
which obscure such important moments in his life. 

No biographer has adequately presented Hopkins’ family. His 
mother and father, for example, remain but instrumental causes in 
the first few pages of Chapter One. We are told that Gerard and his 
father had the same kind of minds: deep in fact, generic in concep- 
tion, and artistic in expression. Manley’s treatise on The Cardinal 
Vumbers is usually cited in support. We are also told that it was 
his father who stimulated the arts in the family through his own in- 
terest in poetry, although it is possible that an aunt had greater influ- 
ence, especially on Gerard. What we are not told about is his father’s 
inability to give his son an appreciation of accomplishment except in 
the form of a middle name. Hopkins spent all his life trying to get 
something done as his note-books and letters make so painfully clear. 

It is possible that Manley Hopkins never asked much action of his 
son because of the latter’s frailty. Gerard was small in stature, 
anemic in body. It is very likely that he remained the special charge 
of his mother. Biographers describe Kate Hopkins as “gentle” and 
inclined to “metaphysical speculation.” The first attribute befits a 
mother, and she undoubtedly exercised it on Gerard. However, the 
second is hardly a leading trait of motherhood. One suspects that a 
mother given to such intellectual interests might very well incite her 
children to similar interests, but this is peripheral to our wonders 
about the affective relationships she established with a son who was 
frail, sensitive, and highly intelligent. It would seem that he needed 
little of the metaphysical and a good deal of the physical. 

Any sound biography will have to probe Hopkins’ relationships 
with his parents for evidence to explain his own fear of his passions, 
his scrupulous conscience, his obsession with regular penances often 
of a physical nature, his stubborn tendency to set arbitrarily hard 
goals for himself and then berate himself into accomplishing them, 
his general blindness to ordinary human life for which was sub- 
stituted the eagle’s eye of the naturalist. Perhaps here lies an ex- 


planation for a definite lack of masculinity in Hopkins, which no 
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biographer can afford to overlook, and while this attribute may have 
enhanced his artistic sensibility by providing it with a special deli- 
cateness, it may have been a powerful causative factor in much of his 
failure in his mature life. It has been pointed out that his writing 
is filled with deeds, feats of action glowing in his verbal admiration. 
Against this must be set the biographical fact that his main doing 
was giving it all up. 

It is possible that this trait of manly capability has something posi- 
tive to do with his spiritual courage, for it is true that while as a 
teen-ager he was cultivating music and painting with promising suc- 
cess, he was also developing a personal moral code so high in its 
demands that it emphasized pride more than virtue and promised 
agony in the face of inveterate human frailty. He seems to have de- 
manded perfections of himself that he could accept psychologically 
as superior to any typically masculine endeavors, few of which really 
attracted him. These can be seen as defenses against really being 
effeminate. 

The impression he made at Highgate clearly indicates the dominant 
pattern of his personality and character. He excelled in his command 
of language (he won two prizes for his poetry) which showed that his 
forte was in poetry. Coupled with his artistic nature was his moral 
code. He had a reputation for absolute truthfulness and his powers 
of perseverance. When a high-school boy excels in morality, he war- 
rants his headmaster’s careful scrutiny, for such character is often 
not the sign of moral health, but rather the symptom of personality 
decompensation. Moreover, a poet is a seer of life, but if he has 
scruples about looking, as Hopkins told Mowbray Baillie, he is bound 
to be cast into a quandary. This, unfortunately, is just what hap- 
pened to Hopkins. Through the Highgate years, these two oppo- 
sites in him seem to have lain in peaceful coexistence, but war be- 
tween the poet and conscience (ultimately his vocation) began in the 
Oxford years, a kind of microcosm of the Victorian dilemma. 

To any biographer, the university years are very important ones 
because they represent generally their subject’s coming of age. It is 
at this time that the first signs of maturity manifest their telltale di- 
rections. This is certainly so for Hopkins, for these years reveal in 
clear contrast the artist and the ascetic in him. He made choices at 
this time which set him on a course of life during which these two 
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deep and abiding forces were to collide painfully between periods of 
delicate reconciliation. This was the only time in his life that he was 
really in rapport with his age. After this, he found himself an alien, 
to Britain and to this world. It made him sad, but it was true. 

In 1863, when Hopkins went up to Balliol, almost twenty years 
after Newman had become a convert to Catholicism, Oxford still har- 
bored some of those whose unabashed devotion to Christianity and 
the Anglican Church could not be diminished by the Roman ruse 
that publicly thwarted the Movement. By now, of course, their influ- 
ence was largely upon the students to whom they quietly gave their 
lights amidst a waxing of skepticism all around them. Hopkins was 
one of those whose religious practice was invigorated along Anglo- 
Catholic lines as his diaries attest with their scrupulous recording of 
misdemeanors, failings, and sins that he deleted as he confessed them 
to Dr. E. B. Pusey. But it was not High Church leaders such as Pusey 
or H. P. Liddon who, despite their frequent contact with young Hop- 
kins in academic and religious matters, had a stamping influence on 
him, but rather the spirit of Newman, whom, undoubtedly, every 
High Churchman was bound to explain to all who received their calls. 

When we consider the intellectuality of those philosophical essays 
which Hopkins wrote for his mentors (one of whom was Walter Pater 
whose aesthetical attitudes are often in agreement with Hopkins’ de- 
spite deep, ethical differences), it is not surprising that the dilemma 
which Newman faced was understood by the youthful Hopkins. He 
could have easily been concerned, had he been shallow, with the 
modes of religious ritual, forms of church architecture, traditions of 
sacred music, and not with the logical implications behind them. 
Perhaps nothing is more suggestive of the failure of the Oxford Move- 
ment than its concern, in the years after its public rejection, with the 
secondary elements of Christianity which, in their Italian and French 
forms, were so alien to English devotional habits. Newman told 
Pusey as much in 1865." But Hopkins, like Newman, was soon 


brought to the overwhelmingly personal issue of the English religious 
question. I put this down to his intellectual integrity, a rare quality 
which sometimes hurt him with some of his fellow members of the 
Society of Jesus. In his Platonic dialogue, On the Origin of Beauty, 


1See Pierre Pourrat, Christian Spirituality (Westminster, Maryland, 1955), IV, 449. 
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for example (possibly written for Pater), there is apparent in the 
youthful Hopkins a driving quality to get at the truth by searching 
inquiry and hard reason. He was later to call this attitude a “being 
in earnest with... reality,” a point of view which he deemed essential 
to all significant art. Such a mind possessed a seriousness that could 
not see the question of the Apostolic origin of the Anglican Church 
as merely academic. For him, Newman’s deeply pondered questions, 
“Can I (it is personal, not whether another, but can I) be saved in 
the English Church? Is it mortal sin in me, not joining another 
communion,’ were primary before all the other besetting doubts. 
Great conflicts not only define universal issues; they also define men. 
Whatever answers he finally chose, here was a quality of religious 
faith that can only be admired for its chasteness and commitment. 
Even those who discount religion would find few among their fellows 
so totally dedicated to skepticism. Total sincerity is a rarity in the 
shape of any personal life, and no biographer can fail to describe 
its abiding power in Hopkins. It is really at the basis of all his fail- 
ures and successes. It is what Coventry Patmore meant when he wrote 
to Bridges six years after Hopkins’ death: “‘Gerard Hopkins was the 
only orthodox, and as far as I could see, saintly man in whom re- 
ligion had absolutely no narrowing effect upon his general opinions 
and sympathies.”* These were the impressions of a man who was 
with Hopkins face to face but eight days of his life and received twenty- 
six letters from him. Nevertheless, the impression was a deep one, 
so compelling that Patmore told Bridges, “The authority of his good- 
ness was so great with me that I threw the manuscript of a little book 
—a sort of ‘Religio Poetae’—into the fire, simply because, when he 
read it, he said with a grave look, “That’s telling secrets.’ This little 
book had been the work of ten years continual meditations, and 
could not have but made a greater effect than all the rest I have ever 
written; but his doubt was final with me.”” 

Hopkins’ preoccupation with religion during his Oxford days is 
nowhere more revealed than in his intermittent verse writing. In 

2 The Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins to Robert Bridges, ed. by C. C. Abbott (Lon- 
don, 1935), p. 225. Hereafter cited as Letters to Bridges. 

3 John H. Newman, Apologia pro Vita sua: being a History of His Religious Opinions, 
ed. by Charles F. Harrold (New York, 1947), p. 209. 


4G. F. Lahey, S.J., Gerard Manley Hopkins (London, 1930), pp. 52-53. 
5Ibid., p. 66. 
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that section of Gardner’s edition entitled “Early Poems” there is not 
a poem that does not reveal an ascetic attitude, and most are explicitly 
religious. Even though he was also addressing himself to such aca- 
demic subjects as the health of the arts, the origin of beauty, and the 
adequacy of various philosophical systems; despite the fact that he 
was filling his notebooks with lists of words whose precision, nuance, 
figuration, and musicality pleased his poetic sensibility; although he 
was jotting down minute descriptions of his observations of nature, 
and often when his eye was too full for words, he sketched this plen- 
itude in a most stylized manner: his artistic personality was com- 
pletely dominated by his concern for the condition and quality of his 
faith in God. 

It is not surprising, then, that in his third year at Oxford, he ex- 
perienced a religious crisis which caused him to appraise painfully 
his Anglican faith, only to discover that he could no longer hold it 
as truly Apostolic. Despite the pleas from his distinguished mentors, 
H. P. Liddon and E. B. Pusey, even with the disconcertment of his 
parents, which he termed, “terrible,” he rushed to that English citadel 
of Rome, the Oratory of J. H. Newman. 

There is much room for further biographical inquiry here. Some- 
thing more surely can be said about the elements of his conversion. 
What prior influences did his friends have, such men as Dolben, Gar- 
rett, Macfarlane, and Addis? They were all religious enthusiasts of 
one sort or another. And what about two of his longest and dearest 
friends, Bridges and Baillie, who were skeptical of religion? And 
then there was the celebrated Regius Professor, W. Jowett, whose ex- 
hortations about the interpretation of biblical texts were about fifty 
years ahead of their time. Hopkins could have been inspired by this 
great scholar’s turning his immense learning toward understanding 
the historical origins of Christianity through the same scholarly ap- 
paratus that he had employed in studying other Classical texts. Was 
Newman such an inspiration before Hopkins ever knew the man, that 
his own avidity for Classical scholarship had no bearing on his re- 
ligious convictions? And the same might be said of Walter Pater 
who was then developing a rather intense and exciting humanistic 
philosophy. Hopkins shared a great many similar interests with both 
of these men, much of which he held on to even after his conversion 
and holy orders; yet they apparently never entered into those con- 
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vincing arguments that made Newman chuckle during their first 
meeting. 

Pondering Hopkins’ later life, it is difficult not to think that they 
should have, for the scholar and the poet were later to weigh heavily 
on the priest as so many unfilled claims issuing from his nature and 
his education. The little consideration that these received before his 
conversion is a definite sign of the consuming singularity of his re- 
ligious faith, a quality whose great asset was its genuineness, but 
whose great liability was its imprudence. A bit of a surprise can be 
detected in Hopkins’ letter to Bridges® about his first visit to Newman. 
Newman was “unserious,” and “genial”; he was solicitous for Hop- 
kins’ parents and thus urged him to delay being received—“ . . . in no 
way did he urge me on, rather the other way.”” Hopkins was pleased 
and surprised at Newman’s “interest and kindness” toward the Trac- 
tarians, his liberality toward the intellectual’s difficulties with Ca- 
tholicism. Newman’s advice surely undercut the heroics of conver- 
sion: go back to school and get your degree and make a retreat to 
affirm your faith. Unfortunately, this calmness was short-lived. 

The reactions at home threw him into a state of anxiety again. 
Apparently, he could not stand off for long the urgent appeals for 
him to desist for a while. His parent’s reactions should not have 
been totally surprising. Hopkins remarked in the letter to Bridges, 
referred to above, that his parents might meet a mutual acquaintance 
while abroad, an Edward W. Urquhart, who was a private tutor for 
a time. “I hope they meet. My mother, my brother says, has some 
prejudice about Urquhart, I conceive because he is looked upon as 
leading me over to Rome.” Hopkins’ haste despite Newman’s coun- 
sels remains to be explained. We should like to understand why his 
decision to act seemed so much more firm than his convictions. Was 
it because he truly feared the forces that might prevent him? Did 
he wish to shut out any thought of familial betrayal? The possible 
implications here could bear heavily on the shape of the rest of his 
life. Could it be that by this action he felt that he had to cut all 
those deeply shared ties with his former life, ties allied with Anglican 
Protestantism? He was now a missionary whose family, friends, and 


acquaintances were the object of his mission. 


6 Letters to Bridges, pp. 5-6. 
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It is not surprising that Hopkins immediately considered the re- 
ligious life, if he felt that his conversion had cut him off from his 
normal relationships. After graduating in 1867 with a double first 
in Greats, he accepted Newman’s invitation to come to the Oratory 
to teach in September. He found teaching wearisome and was eager 
to get on with his religious vocation. In January, he wrote to Bridges, 
who was then leaving on a trip to Cairo, that he was on the brink of 
a major decision, that of taking religious orders. He was to arrive 
at his final judgment “. . . by going into a retreat at Easter at the 
latest... .”’ He left the Oratory in April, 1868, on the twenty-seventh 
day of which he began his retreat at the Jesuit Novitiate. During this 
time he decided to enter the Society of Jesus. 

It will be hard for any biographer not to be puzzled by this choice 
unless he has been able to come up with more evidence than is now 
available. At present there is no evidence that Hopkins had had any 
contact with the Jesuits. It is possible that he simply attended a re- 
treat at a time when he was on the brink of this decision, and Father 
Henry Coleridge, S.J., who gave the retreat, was so impressive that 
the Jesuits somehow fulfilled Hopkins’ buoyant missionary mood. To 
a youth on fire with religious derring-do, the Jesuits are the kind of 
lure that the French Foreign Legion has for young military adven- 
turers. This was especially true in England where the Jesuits were 
either famous or infamous from the days of Elizabeth I for their 
brilliance, dedication, and success. What outfit could be more appeal- 
ing to a young, gifted, English rebel-convert? 

Whatever the case, students of Hopkins are solely tempted to 
speculate on his suitability for the Jesuits. It is generally granted that 
he possessed the intellectual capacity and moral capacity, the dedica- 
tion and the zeal. These he had in abundance. But what about his 


physical vigor and those necessary adaptive qualities required of a 
missioner (England was missionary territory)? And on what would 


that voracious artistic appetite feed among those plain and often 
bleak walls that house the order formed and fashioned by a soldier’s 
sensibility? When Hopkins wrote to Newman of his acceptance by 
the Jesuits, he referred to the hard “Jesuit discipline.” Newman re- 
plied with encouragement, and if he had any remorse for Hopkins’ 


7 Ibid., p. 22. 
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disinterest in the Oratorians, he did not show it. He closed by re- 
marking, “The Benedictines would not have suited you.” 

Any biographer will find it hard not to say something about this in 
the light of Hopkins’ life in the Society. Besides a comparison of Bene- 
dictine monasticism and the Jesuit community, something undoubt- 
edly will have to be said about the differences of spiritual discipline 
and cultural environment. Perhaps the Society’s colder, driving in- 
tellectualism has something to do with Hopkins’ turning to the 
warmer, affective theology of the Franciscan, John Duns Scotus, a 
theological system in which it might seem easier to be both a priest 
and a poet. Also, it is possible that the minimal communal life of 
the Society was behind Hopkins’ undue reliance on guidance and 
permission from his Superiors. Maybe this is one reason why he 
felt such a failure in his vocation. He knew that he wanted more 
looking after than he should have. Moreover, he seems to have gotten 
more than his share anyway. It is strange to say this about such an 
innovating spirit as was Hopkins, for whom the free individuality 
allowed by the Society should have been entirely suitable, but enig- 
matically seemed not so. This is a major question for any Hopkins 
biographer. A case can be made that Newman was wrong about 
the Benedictines. 

Of the number of questions still to be answered about the Jesuit 
years, none is more provocative than that of Hopkins giving up his 
writing. A biographer can hardly ignore a puzzle when his subject 
knowingly creates a serious problem for himself, wrestles with it all 
his life, explains it to his friends, and dies, leaving it deliberately 
in a somewhat ambiguous state. Contrary to popular understanding, 
the writer’s life was a problem before Hopkins ever had anything 
to do with the Jesuits. While at the Oratory, he wrote to his friend 
Baillie that at one time he wanted to be a paintér, but “the higher 
and more attractive parts of the art put a strain upon the passions 
which I should think it unsafe to encounter.”” Apparently, he felt 
that art was somehow incompatible with religion. It is possible, since 
he was here speaking of painting, that he was casting his Victorian 





8 Further Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins including his Correspondence with Coven- 
try Patmore, ed. by C. C. Abbott (London, 1938), p. 261. Hereafter cited as Further 
Letters. 

9 [bid., p. 84. 
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eyes at contemporary French painting which seemed quite audacious 
to those times. 

However, he did burn his poetry when he entered the Jesuit noviti- 
ate, an act that is more than full compliance with St. Ignatius’ ex- 
hortation to enter “. . . with a large heart and with liberality towards 
his Creator and Lord, offering all his desires and liberty to Him, in 
order that His Divine Majesty may make use of his person.”’* Such 
a predisposition does not preclude literary talent as parts of the 
Bible make abundantly clear. 

There is a pattern of thinking in Hopkins about religion and art 
which some modern readers find very attractive, which is that the true 
artist is by definition irreligious and/or antireligious. These weep 
over Hopkins as a martyr for poetry in the very citadel of the tyrant, 
the Society of Jesus. Eleanor Ruggles, who has written the latest 
biography of Hopkins (1944), seems to take this point of view: “For 
Hopkins knew that something of the artist’s identity is consumed by 
his achievement. His passionate expression necessarily demands 
from him that self of self which God also demands and which, if it 
is to serve God unconditionally, must be directed toward Him 
alone.””” 

Now, if this messianic attitude were true, the biographer’s prob- 
lem would be largely to examine how religion got its destructive 
grasp on its artist-victim. However, the problem is infinitely more 
complex since religion is not intrinsically opposed to art as the history 
of world culture makes very clear, especially the Western tradition 
with its rich heritage of religious art. The only grounds for burning 
his poetry were his own special religious judgments. Catholicism and 
the Society of Jesus were simply the religious frame within which 
the judgment was made. It could have been any other sect of Chris- 
tianity. Moreover, Hopkins could have carried on a literary career 
as a Jesuit religious, which could have been so managed that it could 
have strengthened his vocation where it needed it most: a sense of 
being professionally valuable to the Society. We can only speculate 
now, the originality of his art notwithstanding, as to what effect his 
poetic eloquence might have had on a suspicious England with its 


10 The Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola, tr. by John Morris, S.J. (Westminster, 


Maryland, 1943), p. 3. 
11 Eleanor Ruggles, Gerard Manley Hopkins (New York, 1944), p. 92. 
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particular antipathies toward the Jesuits as well as the support 
panicky religious leaders would have received when his soaring 
affirmative, Christian testaments fell upon their Darwinized ears. 

A well-known example today of what I am talking about would 
be Thomas Merton, who has joined a much stricter religious order 
than did Hopkins, and yet carries on a substantial literary career as 
a Trappist monk. History is replete with people who have been mem- 
bers of a religious order and at the same time been competent, even 
brilliant, successes in the major walks of life. Our expectations of 
true religion lead us to think of vocational enhancement rather than 
the inhibition of honorable human endeavors. 

So the main sources of the priest-poet problem lay within Hopkins 
himself, and this is why it is a difficult, enigmatic, biographical issue. 
This is not to deny his Victorian mentality, nor to dismiss the fact 
that his perspectives were made more complex by his conversion and 
his religious vocation. These are important factors no doubt, but 
neither totally explains this central contrariety in his life. 

Its centrality is indisputable. His letters and papers express over 
and over again that his deep desire to write was constantly before the 
tribunal of his conscience; that when he permitted himself greater 
freedom, he soon remorsefully rebuked himself; that he allayed his 
desires to some extent by engaging in a mostly literary correspond- 
ence with publicly recognized literary figures such as Bridges, Pat- 
more, and Dixon, individuals who were actively engaged in letters 
and with whose interests he could vent his pent up creative surges. 
In each case, his manuscripts of poems, begrudgingly and spasmodi- 
cally composed, were examined by each of these with considerable 
admiration. The inevitable question was posed: Why not publish 
them? In every instance, Hopkins, undoubtedly with the greatest 
self-control, replied that this could not be done for a number of 
reasons, the real one being this Gordian knot: I, a poet, became a 
priest, and thus should give up poetry. But you see, it is a very hard 
task. 

The magnitude of this biographical question can be appreciated 
if it is understood that this great issue is the key to many other lesser 
problems during his Jesuit years. While it is understandable, given 
his attitude, why he wrote so little poetry, and the kind he did, his 


scrupulous attitudes must have been an influence on hiss —_ tcomings 
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as a professional clergyman. When one lists Hopkins’ personal and 
professional qualifications, it is evident from the record of his as- 
signments that his superiors were hard put to make use of his talents. 
I am astonished, personally, at the tenderness with which he was 
treated—a quality normally not associated with the Jesuit regimen. 

Also, one can not help but think that his preoccupation with this 
spiritual conflict must have influenced his inability to write anything 
else. Although he had envisioned at least five works, three in prose 
and two in verse, these came to very little. And then there is the ques- 
tion of his music. The new edition of Hopkins’ papers contains an 
essay on his compositions which consumed a good deal of his time 
and effort in his last years. While it is true that his prosodic theories 
are related to musical theory, and that mathematic progressions of 
harmony were related to his philosophy of beauty (he even expressed 
some of his sonnet forms in fractions), one ponders whether what 
seemed a genuine interest in music was not really a vicarious outlet 
for his fierce frustration of the poet in him. 

On considering the vast gamut of Hopkins’ interests at various 
periods of his life, ranging very nearly over the whole area of the 
arts and sciences, dazzled by his general intellectual brilliance in his 


correspondence and his enormous fertility of mind in his notebooks, 


a biographer is confronted by the mundane judgment that this man 
frittered away his genius. So few men that peopled Hopkins’ time 
were his equal in mind, sensitivity, and creative talent, that it is 
accurate to say that he brought into effective execution but a small part 
of his personal power. Ungrateful though it sounds, fourteen hun- 


dred lines of poetry, some of it very exquisite poetry indeed, is a 
small voucher for the creative force which signs indicate that this 
man had. 

There is no reason to doubt that he was quite aware of his powers. 
Time and again, when Bridges pronounced a studied stricture about 
some poetic innovation, Hopkins explained in detail his artistic justi- 
fication, often in the most forthright language. He seldom changed 
his mind. The tone of these passages, while patient and indulgent 
for the most part, reveals a conscious superiority. However, these 
instances must be set against those in which Hopkins is slack and flat, 
wearied and distressed. These moments he was highly aware of also. 
Of course, this is more manifest in the Dublin years when he called 
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this turn in his life “a lonely began,” but he was summing up his 
life. And we must ponder his summation. 

There are on hand a number of speculations about this central is- 
sue. And all of them can be fitted within the two basic orientations 
described at the beginning of this essay, the Religious and the New 
Critical. Those on the Religious side are nettled by any interpreta- 
tion which places more emphasis on psychology than on Christian 
religion. They especially fear a Freudian point of view, which they 
see as implicit and unrestricted in the New Critical position, because 
such perspectives lead to unfounded judgments on Hopkins’ psychic 
states without the informing context of his religion, and even worse, 
to egregious interpretations of his private spiritual notes, for example, 
the presence of a homosexual element, which cause unwarranted 
damage to Hopkins’ reputation. 

New Critics contend that textual evidence in much of Hopkins’ 
poetry clearly shows that Hopkins became a psychoneurotic and that 
his case was increasingly worsened by some strange, inner drive to 
thrust his egomania into the suicide of a strongly abnegative religion. 
The result was the gradual annihilation of his personality, of which 
his poetry is an extraordinary verbal witness. They would counter 
the Religious position by noting that such an approach dismisses the 
findings of modern psychology, substituting for it a medieval ex- 
planation of the human personality, and worse, reads into the poetry 
this historical anachronism. 

Despite the persistence that these two views are contradictory, I 
believe that both, with some modification, belong to Hopkins’ story 
in a relation I have called tragicomic. While space forbids my taking 
every difference and demonstrating that separately each is part of a 
co-relative, perhaps one or two exhibitions will sketch what I mean. 

One of the antagonisms is expressed as that of priest versus poet. 
Did the priest conflict with the poet? Dr. I. A. Richards believes so. 
Having concluded that the problem of poetic meaning is one in which 
psychology is “‘indispensable,”” the direction of his approach to this 
problem in Hopkins is clearly set by his conviction that religion and 
science must collide: “For it is no accident that Science and Religion 
conflict. They are different principles upon which impulses may be 





12]. A. Richards, Practical Criticism (New York, 1929), p. 9. 
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organized, and the more closely they are examined the more inevitable 
is the incompatibility seen to be.’** Richards, whose article in The 
Dial (1926) was the first thorough analysis of some of Hopkins’ 
poems from the New Critical point of view, and which later gave con- 
siderable impetus to “the problem of belief” in modern poetry, called 
the religious elements in Hopkins “bundles of invested emotional 
capital” making for his intellectual stiffness. He is then able to read 
the line from the sonnet, “The Windhover,” “My heart in hiding 
Stirred for a bird, . . .” to mean that Hopkins was describing his hid- 
ing “‘from the life of the senses, from the life of the imagination and 
emotional risk, from speculation . . . hiding in the routine of medi- 
tation, in doctrine, etc. .. .”** The poet is in frustrating collision with 
the priest. 

Seven years later, Mr. Herbert Read** took the same view that 
poetic creativity in Hopkins was the result of a conflict between sen- 
sibility and belief. Thus he divided Hopkins’ poetry into poems which 
express religious belief, those which have no relationship to belief 
at all, and those which express religious doubt. He saw in certain 
poems of the second category that “the poetic force comes from a 
vital awareness of the objective beauty of the world.” He calls Hop- 
kins’ belated dedication, “To Christ our Lord” of ““The Windhover” 
a sop to the poet’s conscience. It is not surprising that he generally 
read Hopkins’ poems as expressions of “faith tense but not firm,” 
faith “held in opposition to his obstinate reasonings.” 

Hopkins’s two biographers have taken the position that the priest 
converted the poet. His first biographer, G. F. Lahey, S.J., admits 
that during the last years in Dublin, Hopkins’ physical frailness was 
at times inundated by his academic labors; further, he points to the 
sorrow Hopkins felt over the political atmosphere then in Dublin; 
however, he insists that a third sorrow which veined all of Hopkins’ 
life, surfaced during his last years in Dublin, a suffering which 
“sprang from causes which have their origin in true mysticism. Hop- 
"430 A, Richards, Principles of Literary Criticism (New York, 1955), p. 265. 

14]. A. Richards, “Gerard Hopkins,” The Dial, Sept. 19, 1926, 195-206. There are well 


over twenty published interpretations of this sonnet, and many of them show Mr. Richards’ 


influence. 

15 Herbert Read, “Poetry and Belief in Gerard Manley Hopkins,” New Verse No. 1 
(Jan., 1933); also “The Poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins,” English Critical Essays, 
Twentieth Century (London, 1933), pp. 351-74. 
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kins, smiling and joyful with his friends, was at the same time on 
the bleak heights of spiritual night with his God. . . . Hopkins was 
always remembered by all who met him as essentially a priest, a deep 
and prayerful religious. With the fine uncompromising courage of 
his initial conversion, he pursued his never-ending quest after spirit- 
tual perfection. The celebrated ‘terrible sonnets’ are only terrible in 
the same light that the beauty of Jesus Christ is terrible... . Read in 
this way his poems cease to be tragic.’ 

Some years later, his next biographer, Eleanor Ruggles, gave far 
more attention to Hopkins’ personal problems. Despite her more 
comprehensive description of his physical, psychological, and reli- 
gious difficulties, she still pictures him as an idealist who made an 
extraordinarily valiant attempt to realize his high goals; to her he was 
a missioner who unconditionally committed himself to his faith with 
a Puritanically chaste dedication amidst many failures, fierce de- 
spairs, and paralyzing weaknesses. She comments that the measure 
of his life rests on the Incarnation, as he himself insisted. “This 
was always to be Hopkins’ deepest realization and final comment.”"’ 

Now I submit that if the poet did not conflict with the priest, Hop- 
kins would not have become the kind of priest he did—‘‘a deep and 
prayerful religious.” Yet, if the priest had not converted the poet, 
the poet would not have written the way he did—“. . . the desire to 
be an artist and the desire to be a saint, was necessary to his achieve- 
ment as a poet.””* Moreover, it is not necessary to do much guessing 
about the matter, for his letters and papers ruminate over it. He 
could say to E. H. Coleridge in 1866 while in the throes of his con- 
version: “I think that the trivialness of life is, and personally to 
each one, ought to be seen to be, done away with by the Incarnation— 
or, I shd. say that difficulty wh. the trivialness of life presents ought 
to be.”"’ And he said to Canon Dixon in 1881, now having tried 
assiduously to live according to this ideal: 

When a man has given himself to God’s service, when he has denied him- 
self and followed Christ, he has fitted himself to receive and does receive 


16 Lahey, op. cit., pp. 140-3. 

17 Ruggles, op. cit., p. 286. 

18 Austin Warren, “Gerard Manley Hopkins,” Kenyon Critics (Norfolk, Connecticut, 
1945), p. 14. 

19 Further Letters, p. 9. 
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from God a special guidance, a more particular providence. This guidance 
is conveyed partly by the action of other men, as his appointed superiors, and 
partly by direct lights and inspirations. If I wait for such guidance, through 
whatever channel conveyed, about anything, about my poetry for instance, 
I do more wisely in every way than if I try to serve my own seeming interests 
in the matter. Now if you value what I write, if I do myself, much more 
does our Lord. And if he chooses to avail himself of what I leave at his dis- 
posal he can do so with a felicity and with a success which I could never 
command. . . . This is my principle and this in the main has been my prac- 
tice . . . but when one mixes with the world . . . to live by faith is harder, 
is very hard; nevertheless by God’s help I shall always do so.”° 


When a man is convinced that the Incarnation means that the In- 
finite God became finite creature, that Christ performed this “great 
sacrifice”** as a prototypical , perpetual act of divine love, then 
everything in life takes on significance in terms of this ultimate fact. 
Now if a mechanic or poet is so absolutely convinced, he might well 
deny all and give himself over to God, but his vocational aptitude is 
still there and yearns to be expressed. This is what Hopkins means 
when he says that it is all “trivialness” from one point of view— 
comedy, but “very hard” from another—tragedy. Physical and 
psychological stress, of course, as well as spiritual suffering are 
bound to occur. So are moments of personal (poetic) equilibrium 
and religious joy. These elements are alternately tragic and comic 
accordingly whether you are taking the New Critical or Religious 
perspectives, and while each side talks as if the other’s alternative 
cannot be taken seriously, neither side alone presents a case that 
assimilates all the pertinent data. Nor can either, in my opinion, fully 
read his poetry. 

There is a passage in the private notes Hopkins wrote while making 
a retreat at Beaumont during September, 1883, which underscores 
the paradox of the priest-poet. While the priest had fervor, he could 
stand to see the poet suffer and suffocate. But when he grew tepid, as 
was to happen in Ireland, Hopkins seems to have discovered a major 
spiritual resource in his writing. I think he dared hope for the first 


20 The Correspondence of Gerard Manley Hopkins and Richard Watson Dixon, ed. 
C. C. Abbott (London, 1935), p. 93. 

21 The phrase, “great sacrifice,” appears again and again in Hopkins’ spiritual writ- 
ings, an expression with which he designated a kind of triple heroism in Christ: creature- 


hood, incarnation, and crucifixion. 
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time in his life that as a poet he could give himself to God. Maybe 
he did not have to burn his poetry, nor subdue his inspiration; pos- 
sibly he did not have to deny his personality to be a true religious. 
He wrote: “During this retreat I have much and earnestly prayed 
that God will lift me above myself to a higher state of grace, in which 
I may have more union with him, be more zealous to do his will, and 
freer from sin. Yesterday night it was 15 years exactly since I came 
te the Society. In this evening’s meditation on the Temptation I was 
with our Lord in the wilderness in spirit and again begged this, ac- 
knowledging it was a great grace even to have desire. For indeed it 
is a pure one and it is long since I have had so strong and spiritual 


922 


a one and so persistent.’ 

Then what about his writing? That small, precious collection he 
now saw as a gift to be given back to God, from Whom, he now hope- 
fully prayed, they ultimately came. Those orphans, half-heartedly 
rejected by their father and in the care of another man, are now re- 
claimed and put in the care of the Lord. These are the tragicomic 
lines: “Also in some med. today I earnestly asked our Lord to watch 
over my compositions, not to preserve them from being lost or com- 
ing to nothing, for that I am very willing they should be, but they 
might not do me harm through the enmity or imprudence of any man 
or my own; that he should have them as his own and employ or not 
employ them as he should see fit. And this I believe is heard.”** The 
last line has taken on considerable significance since the day it was 
written. 

However, there is that perennial tragic element even in this reli- 
gious franchise for his verse-writing, which is, that his offering of the 
poetry he had already written would have real spiritual merit if he 
now renounced any future writing. But it was still hard for him to 
eradicate a very natural bitterness. We can only speculate how much 
this decision of the complete sacrifice of his artistry had to do with 
that intense depression he suffered during his last years in Ireland. 
One is tempted to say that his poetic nature wreaked its revenge. 
Whatever the source of his sorrows, this disconsolate period is not 
without its comic aspects, for it was during “that year of now done 


22 Sermons and Devotional Writings, ed. by C. Devlin, S.J. (London, 1959), pp. 253-4. 
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darkness” that he resorted to his art with awful poetic results. While 
he gave striking expression to the depths of his suffering, he likewise 
achieved poetic heights in uttering that subtle, mysterious, onerous 
union between his will and divine providence. In his last retreat notes 
just before he died, and his letters as well, he makes frequent reference 
to “light” and “good spirits” though his health grew worse. On his 
deathbed, he is reported as having said, “I am so happy.” 

If, then, the priest-poet issue can be better understood from the 
broader vantage point of the tragicomic, it does so largely on bio- 
graphical lines. But does it make good sense of the historical milieu 
within which Hopkins lived? Does it, for example, relate Hopkins’ 
decidedly Victorian attributes with his Jesuit way of life, or do we 
here find another conflict of the priest-poet under a different guise? 

Again the New Critical and the Religious positions seem opposed. 
Mr. Arthur Mizener, for example, thinks that Hopkins was “a Vic- 
torian with a special temperamental intensity of sensuous awareness 
and a special inclination toward that kind of asceticism which coun- 
terbalances it.”** He sees no real conflict between the poet and the 
priest since Hopkins’ basic sensibility was Victorian, though “given 
a precision very nearly unique for its time by a lifetime’s habituation 
to scholastic thought.”** After reading the poems in the light of the 
letters and papers, he comes to an inescapable conviction: “It is a 
conviction that Hopkins is Victorian, in a good many respects ob- 
viously Victorian; and that it is only the integrity and skill with 
which he fulfilled the other impulses of his nature which tends to 
hinder our recognition of the fact that even in these impulses he rep- 
resents his time.”*° The priest-poet conflict (or conversion) dis- 
solves under the heading “‘unique Victorian,” but an immense amount 
of data withstands. 

A contrary but related view with this New Critical attitude is a 
theory suggested by Father Christopher Devlin, S.J., editor of Hop- 
kins’ spiritual writings. His speculation has to do with Hopkins and 
the Victorian conscience. Taking his cue from the fact that Hopkins 
preferred the theology of John Duns Scotus, a ninth-century Francis- 


24 Arthur Mizener, “Victorian Hopkins,” Kenyon Critics (Norfolk, Connecticut, 1945), 
. 98. 

25 [bid., p. 103. 

26 Ibid., p. 113. 
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can, to that of Francisco Suarez, a sixteenth-century Jesuit, who was 
the currently accepted theological guide of Hopkins’ Jesuit supe- 
riors,’ Father Devlin speculates that one of the possible reasons for 
this preference was that Hopkins’ conscience was Victorian. More 
specifically, Hopkins may have placed a great deal of reliance on 
Scotus’ distinction between the “elective will” and the “affective 
will,” that is, the affirmation of an inevitable opposition between 
choice and desire. This emphasis seemed to give a theological foun- 
dation to the standard predicament of the Victorian conscience: duty 
is presumably contrary to wish in every instance. It is this Victorian 
quality of Hopkins’ conscience regarding his vocational duties which 
caused him so much anguish over his desire to write. As a conse- 
quence, “. . . Hopkins the Jesuit behaved to Hopkins the poet as a 
Victorian husband might to a wife of whom he had cause to be 
ashamed. His muse was a highborn lady, a chaste matron, dedicate 
to God; but he treated her in public as a slut, and her children as an 
unwanted and vaguely sinful burden.””** In this view, the major bio- 
graphical problem is intricately tied up with Victorianism. It seems 
to leave out any Ignatian counterbalance, however. 

On the Religious side, we have posed against the Victorian mind 
that of the Ignatian tradition of spirituality. The point of view is 
stated clearly by the distinguished Hopkins scholar, W. H. Gardner: 
“Whoever would understand Hopkins must go not to Freudian psy- 
chology but rather to the ‘Spiritual Exercises’ of St. Ignatius Loyola, 
the founder of the Society of Jesus. Loyola was a great psychologist, 
and the religious values for which he and his disciple Hopkins stood 
have never been confuted, though they have often been rejected or 
ignored.” 

Specifically, it is argued that it was Ignatian spirituality by means 
of which Hopkins was able to fuse the priesthood with his poetic 
genius, the result of which is the finest religious verse since the 
Metaphysicals. This main argument was first made by Dr. John 
Pick who stressed the centrality of the Spiritual Exercises: “For 


27 This may have been an influence in Hopkins’ not being permitted an additional year 
of theological study, thus shutting off the possibility of a professorship of theology in the 
Society. 

28 Spiritual Writings, p. 119. 

29 Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins, ed. W. H. Gardner (London, 1948), p. xxi. 
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twenty-one years Hopkins dedicated himself to the Society of Jesus; 
for twenty-one years he studied, meditated, and practiced the Spir- 
itual Exercises. They became part of his life and attitude. They 
gave direction to all he experienced, thought, and wrote. . . . Without 
knowing something of them we can hardly know the priest-poet.””° 

Again, I submit that a tragicomic approach would meaningfully fuse 
all of these perspectives. In a study of the Ignatian influence on Hop- 
kins,*’ I have suggested that Hopkins’ Victorian mind and conscience, 
his preference for Scotus, and the Ignatian discipline all meet in 
Hopkins’ own experience with the tradition of Christian asceticism. 
Hopkins’ life-long melancholia and his precocious, ascetic predisposi- 
tions were fed by those aspects of Christian mortification that espe- 
cially typify the first thousand years of Christianity, beginning with 
St. Paul and extending through the Patristic tradition up to and until 
Anselm. Ignatius came into contact with this tradition through Kem- 
pis’ Imitation of Christ, much of the spirit of which he put into his 
Exercises. However, I propose that Ignatius considerably modified 
the assumption in Kempis that Christian perfection demands total 
rejection of this life. Rather, Ignatius stipulated, Christian perfec- 
tion demands proper use of creatures in its attainment (a principle 
which has a great deal to do with the success of the Society of Jesus, 
in my opinion). Consequently, spiritual consolation is the normal 
and desired state, and disconsolation a state considered abnormal and 
undesirable unless of mystical origin. This is quite clear in the Ex- 
ercises. 

Hopkins, of course, came to the earlier ascetical tradition largely 
through the Exercises, but for some set of tragicomic circumstances 
involving all the possibilities aforementioned, he was unable, during 
most of his life, to follow his spiritual guide in the matter of his ar- 
tistic desires and his spiritual welfare. He seems somewhat pre-Igna- 
tian on this count, as if Loyola had not modified Kempis at all. In this 
attitude is present also that intransigent, categorical morality of Cal- 
vinism which, as we noted earlier, fretted Victorian Protestantism, 
one of the qualities that made English converts to Catholicism sus- 


80 John Pick, Gerard Manley Hopkins (London, 1942), pp. 25-6. 
31 See D. A. Downes, Gerard Manley Hopkins: A Study of His Ignatian Spirit (New 
York, 1959), Ch. Five, especially pp. 130-136. 
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picious to the Continentals. Even Newman experienced this as is 
apparent in his relations with the Vatican.” 

So Hopkins’ Victorian temperament, partially affirmed in early 
Christian ascetism, sharpened by his interest in Scholastic thought, 
but counterbalanced by his attempt to relate Scotistic theology to the 
Ignatian discipline, led him along a winding and thorny path of self- 
rejection and religious crises, which, with his irrepressible creativity, 
resulted in some of the rarest poetic art in English letters. The comic 
climax to his tragedy of frustration and sacrifice is his grand personal 
reconciliation begun during his retreat at Beaumont (1883), though 
the beautiful record of it all was not to be made public for over a 
third of a century and in another century. 

Modern biography must be multidimensional not only because we 
have developed so many anatomies, but also because man is bigger 
than them all. Hopkins is a case in point, but this is not the only 
reason that warrants the scope of tragicomedy. The latent shape of 
his life is in his poetry: the “sheer plod makes plough down sillion/ 
Shine. . . .” It is the paradox of the “plod” of tragedy and the “Shine” 
of comedy that makes Hopkins’ life so memorable and his poetic 
art so vital to us. No sensitive reader can but feel his pluck at the 
deeper strings of things—the blunt, painful imponderables of 
existence and the sudden, mysterious sense of the rightness of life. 

However, we need to complete the historical frame which maps all 
valuable human utterance. Biography is a necessary adjunct to his- 
torical criticism just as the latter is a requisite to understand an act of 
language. A sampling of recent essays on Hopkins makes it very clear 
that textual analysis is badly in need of a definitive biographical 
guide. Scholarship on Victorian Hopkins is somewhat in the same 
state as much of that on Joyce before Ellman’s biography: brilliant 
suggestions and ingenious possibilities. The lasting word awaits 
the fullness of historicity.** 


82 See a forthright presentation and discussion in Louis Bouyer’s Newman: His Life 
and Spirituality, tr. by J. Lewis May (New York, 1959); also an excellent particular ex- 
ample in Vincent F. Blehl, “Newman and the Missing Miter,’ THoucut, XXXV (1960), 
111-23. 

83 The present state of Hopkins biography is ambiguous. Mr. Humphry House was 
working on a biography of the early life, but his untimely death left it unfinished. Father 
D. A. Bischoff, S.J., is working on the Jesuit period, but has not as yet completed it. It 
would seem that the same rift which separates the critics divides the biographers, pre- 
cluding any present chances of seeing Hopkins’ life and seeing it whole. 





Evolution can be made philosophi- 
cally intelligible if all grades of 
perfection, including matter, are 
seen as successive phases of the 


progressive self-affirmation of act. 


THE LOGIC OF 
EVOLUTION 


ROBERT O. JOHANN 


THE SCANDAL OF EVOLUTION, from a philosophic point of view, is 
the appearance of getting something out of nothing, of having more 
at the end of the process than there was at the beginning. This appar- 
ent violation of the principle of causality is the general basis on 
which scholastic philosophers have ordinarily rejected the idea of life 


arising from non-life and spirit from matter. It is, moreover, the 
chief difficulty with which any serious philosophy of evolution must 


come to terms. 

Often enough, philosophers holding for evolution try to get around 
the difficulty in one of two ways. Either they seek to reduce the 
“higher” to the “lower” or they claim the presence of the “higher” 
in the “lower” from the outset. Examples of the first approach are 
the various forms of materialism which see no essential differences 
between life and non-life, the spiritual and the material, and try in- 
stead to explain all phenomena simply in terms of more or less com- 
plex arrangements of particles of matter. Examples of the second 
approach are the various forms of panpsychism which endow the 
elementary particles of matter with a rudimentary form of life, con- 
sciousness, liberty—indeed, with every property that will ultimately 
be manifest in the entities built up from these particles. In this case 
also essential differences tend to get blurred. And just as in the first 
approach, so here too the paradox of getting something from nothing 
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is played down by the suggestion that in the long run there is really 
no more at the end then there was to start with. In other words, the 
apparent violation of the principle of causality is really only appar- 
ent. Aristotle was right after all: there is nothing new under the sun. 
The only difficulty is that now we are confronted with a second para- 
dox, to wit, that theories purporting to explain the evolutionary prog- 
ress of the universe end by denying that progress. And the fact that 
they add to this a denial too of any real and essential variety in the 
world can hardly render such a salvaging of reason and causality 
any more palatable to traditional thinkers than their outright aban- 
donment would be. After all, a dappled world with no progress is 
better than a drab world with no progress. 

But what of a universe that is dappled and progressive at the same 
time, that in a real sense gets more dappled as it goes along, that 
gives birth to genuine novelty? That is the question we must try to 
answer. In other words, is it possible to hold on to essentially distinct 
grades of perfection in the universe and still speak intelligibly of 
progress from one grade to the next? Unless this is done, there can 
be no satisfactory philosophy of evolution. For, as should be clear 
from what was said above, variety without progress may make some 
sense but talk of progress without any real variety makes no sense 
at all. 

The following pages are an effort to make sense of progress. 

The first step in this effort must be to find a way of conceiving the 
various grades of perfection manifest in experience which will at 
once keep them distinct and still not make them wholly discontinuous 
with one another. The two approaches mentioned above achieve con- 
tinuity by blurring distinctions. They unite the two poles, “higher” 
and “lower,” by reducing one to the other. On the other hand, the 
traditional Porphyrian conception of the hierarchy of beings makes 
any evolutionary progress from one grade of perfection to the next 
altogether impossible. For if the “hierarchy of forms” is ontologi- 
cally constituted in the same way in which it is logically classified, 
that is to say, by the addition from without of higher specific deter- 
minations to lower generic structures, then the assertion of continuous 
development from the lower to the higher becomes an absurdity. It 
would be a case of the universe lifting itself by its own bootstraps. 
That is why some Scholastics make appeal to a series of divine inter- 
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ventions. The higher perfections are, as it were, successively inserted 
by God. In this case, of course, the universe does not really advance; 
it is just added to. The continuity of the various levels with one an- 
other is sacrificed to the distinctions between them. 

Fortunately, the above alternatives do not exhaust the possibilities. 
There is still a third way open, the way of analogy. By this I mean 
that it is possible to maintain both the distinction end continuity of 
the different grades of perfection if only we see each grade as but a 
different realization of some same formality. Because this same for- 
mality is to be realized in different ways and on different levels, it 
cannot be identified with any one of these but must transcend them 
all. The failure of materialistic and panpsychic theories of evolu- 
tion consists precisely in the failure to discern such a transcendent for- 
mality. They make the mistake of trying to interpret all the levels in 
the hierarchy in terms of only one or other of them. This is the 
essence of reductionism. 

A transcendent formality, on the other hand, will be properly real- 
ized on each level and yet will be the peculiar prerogative of none of 
them. Exceeding each of its manifestations, it really embraces them 
all. The whole hierarchy of forms becomes, as it were, the inner 
articulation of the one all-inclusive perfection. Each distinct grade, 
and in that very property by which it is distinguished from the 
others, becomes but another variation on the same transcendent 
theme. Thus it would be possible to have unity without recourse to 
reductionism. At the same time, the limits of the Porphyrian concep- 
tion would be overcome. For now, although there are real differences, 
these differences cannot be conceived as successively added from the 
outside. If the “higher” levels are endowed with properties which the 
“lower” levels as such do not possess—and such must be the case if 
essential differences are to be maintained—still these new properties 
are not outside the virtualities of that transcendent perfection which 
the lower orders already embody. In other words, while the superior 
grades of perfection in the hierarchy of forms cannot be conceived as 
further elaborations of those aspects which precisely characterize the 
lower orders, there is nothing to prevent them from being further 
elaborations or “unfoldings” of that perfection which, truly present 
in the lower levels, is not limited to its realization there. The 
“higher” would not arise out of the “lower” as such but would instead 
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be a genuinely new expression of what is contained in, but not identi- 
fied with, the lower. Essentially distinct among themselves, the various 
grades in the hierarchy could still be conceived as successive realiza- 
tions of a virtue present from the outset. 

All this, however, is as it stands only hypothetical. It is what 
would be the case if a single formality could indeed be discerned as 
underlying, running through, and finally embracing the whole hier- 
archy of forms. That such a formality can be discerned, we must now 
try to show. 

If one is going to find a formality that runs through all the grades 
of perfection manifest in experience, he must concentrate his atten- 
tion on the whole range of experience and not on just one part of it. 
He cannot just focus on consciousness and then try to explain sub- 
atomic particles in terms of it, nor just focus on molecules and from 
them try to understand mind. Nor can he attack experience piece- 
meal, attempting to work out a complete explanation first of all for 
bodies, and then for life, and then for spirit. To follow this approach 
is to break up the world into fragments and preclude the possibility 
of ever understanding it as a whole. Since reality is a whole, it must 
be understood as a whole, which means that right from the outset 
there must be an effort to see all its various parts in their relation- 
ships to one another. 

Suppose then that we make this effort. What do we find? What, 
for example, is the relationship between a person and a particle? Is 
there any sort of significant analogy that exists between them and en- 
ables us to see them as united in their very differences? 

For a scholastic philosopher, the analogy that will first come to 
mind is that of being. However different a person may be from an 

“elementary particle, they are nevertheless both of them beings. Un- 
fortunately, this does not help us very much. For the analogy of 
being is based on the relationship that each essence has to its act of 
existence. No matter how much various essential determinations may 
differ from one another, they are all specifications of existence. In 
terms of this relationship that each one has to what is not itself, that 
is, to its act of existence, they can all be grouped under the analogous 
rubric “being.” Undoubtedly this provides a certain unification, but 
it is essentially abstract. The manifold is unified only because it is not 
specified. To say that a person and a particle are connected with one 
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another in that both are “beings” is to say that each of these struc- 
tures has a relation to a third “something,” namely, existence. But 
it tells me nothing of the relationship of these two structures directly 
to one another. And yet that is precisely what we are looking for. 
For evolution looks not to “being” but to essences. It is basically a 
progressive development of structures. Unless, therefore, we can dis- 
cern connections between the diverse structures themselves, we are 
going to be left with differences without continuity. 

Setting aside, therefore, the analogy of being as not immediately . 
useful for our purpose, let us consider another. The formality which 
I shall propose as being able to bridge the various grades of perfec- 
tion between which evolution is supposed to take place is that of 
“act.” By “act” I mean simply that which is active, and by “being 
active” I mean simply “asserting or affirming oneself.” Act is by its 
nature active, that is to say, self-assertive, self-affirmative. Now that 
which is active in a given situation will by that very fact exert an 
influence on that situation; it will have an effect on it, make its pres- 
ence felt, make a difference. But it should perhaps be noted here 
that “act” by itself does not say being in a situation. We might, for 
example, conceive an Act which was pure self-assertion, pure self- 
affirmation and which would not need anything outside itself in rela- 
tion to which to assert itself. “Act” so conceived would be pure 
self-sufficiency and would properly be applicable only to God. Be 
that as it may, it is not with such an Act that we are concerned here, 
nor is it from pure act that our notion of act is derived. On the con- 
trary, the source of our notion of act would seem to be our experi- 
ence of ourselves as continually inserting and asserting ourselves in 
a given situation and thereby modifying it. Indeed it is only in thus 
affirming ourselves that we experience ourselves at all. The self is 
grasped as self only in its exercise of self-affirmation, which is to say, 
only as act. 

However, our experience of ourselves is not one of pure self-affir- 
mation. The human self can affirm itself (and therefore be itself) 
only in relation to what is not itself. The other, grasped as other, that 
is, in some sense in opposition to the self, is an essential ingredient of 
our experience. But to grasp the other precisely as other is to grasp it 
as asserting itself over against the self. That is to say that the other 
is experientially grasped as act no less than the self. And this applies 
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not only to other persons but to whatever is not myself and yet inserts 
itself in my experience. 

It is thus that the notion of act fits not only the person but the 
particle as well. Each is affirmative of itself. But each affirms itself 
also in its own way. If person and particle both concur in the for- 
mality of act, they likewise differ precisely as acts. For the act which 
constitutes the person is an independent and original source of action. 
If it can affirm itself only in relation to what is not itself, it is never- 
theless in and by itself the sufficient principle of this affirmation. The 
action by which it is present to itself, is able to say “I”’ and relate it- 
self as “I”’ to “the other,” is an action which is attributable to itself 
alone. Personal act, therefore, can never as such function simply as 
an element in a system or process. It is what we might call “perfect 
act.” The particle, on the other hand, might properly be called “‘im- 
perfect act.” If it can be truly said to affirm itself, still it can never 
do so in and by itself but only as an element in a complex. There is 
no action which can be attributed to itself alone as source; it can act 
only in conjunction with the other, where the other is required pre- 
cisely as co-source, precisely as making up for its own insufficiency 
as act. Its action, therefore, might be more properly described as 
co-action; its affirmation is really a co-affirmation. And since it is 
act only as an element in a system or manifold and requires the other 
as co-principle of its action, it is, as act, essentially incomplete in 
itself and, we may say, divided from itself. 

The difference between the personal and the impersonal, therefore, 
is a difference in the sufficiency of act as act. An act which is by 
itself a sufficient principle of action, an act which in its action is un- 
divided from itself and so divided from the other that it can affirm 
itself as self in relation to the other as other, is by that very fact 
personal. Whatever lacks this active unity with itself will be in some 
measure divided from itself and to that extent impersonal. The same 
may be said for the difference between the material and the spiritual. 
To be material is precisely to be involved as imperfect act in the 
manifold of the other. The spiritual is that which is complete in itself 
as act and consequently transcendent in relation to the manifold; 
it can never be simply an element in a complex, part of a whole. 

Now it should be noted that the example we have given of imper- 
fect act (and therefore of the impersonal and material) is the par- 
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ticle, that which might be reached by the reductiori into its elements 
of a larger unity such as we meet in ordinary experience. Whatever 
manifests itself as a system of such elements will necessarily retain 
the material and impersonal traits of its components. This, of course, 
is not to say that a system can be reduced to the elements that make it 
up. The very idea of system implies that there is question not only 
of a plurality of elements but also of a principle of order and unity 
in which they participate, an act of a higher order which plays a 
formative role in relation to the elements it organizes and which is 
“higher” precisely because it is formative. In the case of man, this 
higher act is on the level of the personal; it is perfect and complete as 
act and as such, we have noted, is spiritual. Nevertheless, because it is 
also the formative act of a system whose elements are imperfect as act, 
man himself remains involved in the manifold of the other, is part 
of a world and has, besides his spiritual and personal traits, his ma- 
terial and impersonal side as well. 

On the other hand, we are not suggesting that the particle (such, 
for example, as has been discovered by modern physics) is the ulti- 
mate in the line of imperfect act and the original building block of 
the universe. On the contrary, it is much more likely itself still a 


system of such acts, or even a system of systems of such acts. For, in 


the scheme we are proposing, if act as imperfect is to be the root of 
materiality, it is not because it by itself is a body or has the bodily 
traits of extension, divisibility, and so on, but because its very imper- 
fection, its being only in function of the other and necessarily an in- 
gredient in a manifold, can be seen as giving rise to these traits. 
In this light, extension, divisibility, and so on, would all be functions 
of the manifold and not of its ultimate elements. Anything that could 
be characterized as a body would always be a unified multiplicity, 
and therefore not itself ultimate and original. And this would hold 
true also of subatomic particles insofar as these can still be qualified 
as being extended, as having size. They can be called imperfect 
acts because on the level on which they function as units they manifest 
that need for what is extrinsic to themselves in order to be consti- 
tuted adequate principles of action, which is the touchstone of imper- 
fect act. On the other hand, if, as we maintain, this need of an act 
to be complemented by what is extrinsic to itself in order to act is 
really the root of extension, then it would follow that the ultimate im- 
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perfect acts are not themselves extended. Wholly correlative to the 
other, they would be incapable of being isolated and made experi- 
entially manifest as distinct entities in themselves. But their existence 
would seem to be revealed to thought by the projection downward of 
the notion of imperfect act, of which the particle is the most rudi- 
» mentary manifestation experientially available. 

| This idea of “imperfect act” is all-important for an effort to make 
‘sense of evolutionary progress. For if materiality can in fact be 
explained in terms of imperfect act rather than by having recourse, 
as in the traditional explanation, to a principle of pure passivity 
(prime matter) that is wholly outside the line of act, then the radical 
discontinuity between spirit and matter that exists in the theory of 
hylomorphism can be overcome. Although still differing essentially 
as perfect and imperfect acts, spirit and matter would nevertheless 
be in the same line of perfection, that namely of “act.” The idea, 
therefore, that spirit has its roots in matter and that matter can give 
rise to spirit would no longer be prima facie absurd. 

However, before we elaborate on this possibility, it may be well 
for us to make a few more distinctions. Thus far we have indicated 
only two levels of act, imperfect and perfect, particle and person. 
But between these two levels there are all the grades that correspond 
to the branches on the Porphyrian tree and which we are now in the 
position to explain, not simply in terms of successive differences 
added from the outside, but as the inner articulation of the tran- 
scendental perfection of “act.” Let us look at this more closely. 

The various levels of act can be interrelated in terms of two com- 
plementary ideas; the progressive sufficiency of act as act and the 
progressive comprehensiveness of act. The progressive sufficiency of 
act is measured according as “the other” is less and less intrinsically 
required for its exercise as act. In proportion as act becomes more 
and more divided from the other in its activity, in that measure it 
becomes less and less divided from itself as act, more and more 
something in itself, more and more self-sufficient. On the level of 
brute matter, act, as we have seen, is altogether imperfect, incomplete 
as act. It cannot affirm itself except in conjunction with the other; it 
needs to be complemented by what is extrinsic to itself in order to 
be an adequate principle of action; it needs the other precisely as co- 
principle of its action. Once the threshold of life is passed, however, 
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this radical insufficiency of act is overcome. For it is the characteristic 
of living things that they act not only in conjunction with the 
other but, in some sense, in opposition to the other. They are not 
merely subordinate elements in a larger whole, they begin to subor- 
dinate the other to themselves. 

This can be seen, for example, on the level of vegetative life. In 
the vegetable, the formative act of the system of elements which is 
the vegetable does not look to what is outside the system for the com- 
pletion of itself precisely as act, but for new elements to be integrated 
into the system and ultimately to be formed into new systems simi- 
larly organized. In other words, vegetative act looks to the other 
not as co-authoring its action but precisely as providing material in 
which to assert itself. Without such material, there can be no self- 
assertion. On the other hand, the assertion is of itself alone, not of 
itself plus the other. It must act in the other, but it authors the action 
by itself. Vegetative act, therefore, manifests a greater sufficiency as 
act than does wholly imperfect act. But if its action is attributable to 
itself, as in the case of perfect act, nevertheless, unlike the latter, it 
still finds the other intrinsic to its action as its necessary matter. It is 
still, therefore, divided from itself in its activity and, in that sense, 
still “imperfect.” 

A higher level of sufficiency is found in the act which is the prin- 
ciple of animal life. The formative act of the system of elements 
called an animal does not look to the other to complete itself pre- 
cisely as act; nor does it look to the other simply insofar as it is in 
the process of being integrated into its own system and supplies the 
matter for its own self-assertion. Rather it looks to the other precisely 
as distinct from the system which it itself informs and as that to which 
that system as a whole is referred in its action. Whereas vegetative 
act is related to the other only as the potential subject of its own 
formative influence, animal act is related to the other in its otherness. 
The other is not merely that in which it asserts itself, but that with 
which it deals in its action, that at which its action terminates, that 
which objectively specifies its self-affirmation. Since the animal is thus 
more clearly divided from the other than is the plant, it is correspond- 
ingly, to a greater extent than the plant, something in itself. Since, 
however, its act does not yet terminate at itself in its action but only 
at the other, so that the other is still an intrinsic complement of its 
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action, it is still in a measure separated from itself in its activity; it 
still can affirm itself only outside itself, it is not yet actively one 
with itself, not yet perfect act. 

Perfect act is reached for the first time in the human person, The 
formative act of the system of elements which is man does not look to 
the other merely as supplying potential elements for that system, nor 
again as the intrinsic term of its action. The action of this act is able 
to terminate at the very act which is its source, at itself. It is interior 
to itself, actively one with itself, aware of itself. In its ability to 
utter the electrifying “I am,” it at last manifests an act that is no 
longer divided from itself in its action. And being no longer divided 
from itself, being at last complete in itself, it also manifests itself as 
perfectly divided from the other. It is an act for which the other is 
no longer, as it were, an aspect of itself, but for which the other exists 
precisely as other. Man, it should be noted, is not disjoined from the 
other on all the levels of his being. Insofar as he is a system of 
imperfect acts, of elements, he is wholly involved in the manifold of 
the other, a part of the world that surrounds him. Again, as sharing 
in the life of plant and animal, he is still more or less continuous 
with the other and divided from himself even as they are. It is only 
as person that he confronts the other as other. And even here, he still 
needs the other. A being that is in itself only as opposed to and facing 
the other, still needs the other in order to be itself. The human person 
defines himself and acquires his historical identity by freely relating 
himself to what is distinct from himself. His affirmation of himself 
can take place only in relation to the other. Without the other, in 
whose presence he is called to take his personal stand, there is no 
self-affirmation and no human person. In other words, the formative 
act which makes man a person is not Pure Act to which nothing is 
opposed and whose self-affirmation is wholly unconditioned. Since, on 
the other hand, what conditions personal act is the other as other, 
personal act manifests itself as wholly divided from the other and 
therefore as perfect act, complete and sufficient in itself as act. 

The interrelationship of the various levels of being in the universe, 
which we have described in terms of the progressive “sufficiency” of 
act as act, can likewise be seen in terms of the progressive ‘‘emer- 
gence” and “comprehensiveness” of act. The two ideas of “emer- 


gence” and “comprehensiveness” are connected. By “emergence” I 
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mean the liberation of act from the state of being simply an element 
in a larger complex, simply a part included (or comprehended) by 
the manifold of the other. Since, however, this liberation from being 
part of the other cannot be conceived as isolation from the other—we 
have seen, for example, how personal act, which is in no sense a mere 
element in a complex, is still not isolated from the manifold of the 


other—we are forced to say that in the measure that an act ceases to 


be subordinated and included as an element in the manifold of the 
other, to that extent it begins to subordinate the manifold to itself, to 
include it within the range of its activity, to be “comprehensive” of it. 
“Emergence” and “comprehensiveness,” therefore, are two sides of 


the same coin and each is directly proportionate to the “self-sufh- 
ciency” that we considered above. A brief analysis will show how this 
works out. 

Wholly imperfect act, act that is act only in conjunction with what 
is other than itself, is in no sense comprehensive of the manifold but 
is wholly comprehended by it. Imperfect act that is nonetheless the 
formative act of a system—such as you would have, for example, in 
the case of the particle—although still essentially an element in a 
larger complex, begins nevertheless to comprehend something of the 
manifold under itself, to include it within its proper range of influence. 
It is precisely formative of the elements within the system it unifies. 
What is thus comprehended, however, is not comprehended as other 
than itself, but only as its own matter. In the case of vital act, the 
range of comprehension is larger. Not only are the actual elements of 
the system it informs included under its scope, but the potential ele- 
ments as well, that is, those which, while actually other, are never- 
theless in the process of being integrated as parts of the system. The 
activity proceeding from the formative act of the animal is more 
comprehensive still. Not only does this act assert itself in relation to 
what is actually or potentially a member of the system it unifies, but 
also to what is wholly outside the system. As we have seen, the act 
of the animal reaches the other in its otherness, although not pre- 
cisely as other. Since the other is still an intrinsic complement of 
the animal’s action, only that portion of the manifold of the other will 
be included within the active synthesis of animal life which is directly 
proportioned to the structure of the animal in question, that is, only 
that portion which can be attained by its particular senses. 
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Coming at last to personal act, however, we have that which is 
totally comprehensive. In the active life of the person, the whole 
range of the other is included and included precisely as other. Human 
experience, as the active synthesis of the self and the other than self, 
is, as it were, all-inclusive and the whole of reality. For, to grasp the 
other as other, as distinct, and independent of the self, is to grasp it 
as implicated in, and as itself implying, the self-sufficient totality that 
confronts the self and in relation to which the self is called upon 
actively to define itself. This totality, it is true, is only gradually 
defined by the self but right from the outset it is included in the 
self’s experience as the “horizon” of whatever is explicitly attained 
in action. The range of personal act, therefore, is equal to the whole 
of the real. Instead of being comprehended as an element in the 
whole, it is itself comprehensive of the whole. 

From what has been said it should be clear that the various levels 
of perfection in the universe constitute a veritable analogy of act. 
They are not related to one another simply as so many di:crete 
structures or essences which only have this in common, ramely, 
that each is proportionately related to existence. On the contrary, 
even in their very differences from one another they are rather just 
so many steps in the unfolding of the one perfection, the perfection 
of act. Each level is but a fuller articulation of the self-affirmation of 
act. Moreover, as we have seen, not only is there a progressive self- 
sufficiency of act as act; on each successive level of act, there is 
greater and greater comprehensiveness of the whole in which it is 
implicated. Looked at another way, since the various levels of per- 
fection all pertain to the one universe, we might say that on each 
successive level the universe itself exists in a state of greater and 
greater synthesis, is less and less divided from itself, more and more 
comprehensive of itself, more and more interior to itself. Instead, 
therefore, of seeing the various levels as constituted by successive 
differences added from the outside, we should rather look upon each 
level as a new step in the progressive possession of itself by the whole. 
Each level is but the universe coming more and more into its own. 

It is thus that the analogy of act leads immediately to the idea of 
development. For if the different grades of perfection can really be 
viewed as successive phases of a single dynamism, the dynamism of 
act, if each can be seen as a step forward in the gradual unfolding 
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of act’s affirmation of itself, then it would seem reasonable to view 
them in this way. Not to do so, that is, to see the various levels not 
as developing one from the other but as independently constituted 
and given together at the outset, while it may be abstractly possible, 
would seem not only to neglect the growing evidence for evolution, but 
also to leave the universe an accidental collection of fragments. If the 
universe as we know it has not developed into what it is but has 
merely been put together, then man’s position in it must necessarily 
appear arbitrary and factitious. He cannot in any real sense be said 
to “belong” here, and his present feelings of estrangement from the 
world in which he finds himself would indeed be justified. 

Taking the opposite tack and exploiting the idea of development 
which the analogy of act suggests, here is the picture we get. In its 
original stage, the universe would be a manifold of imperfect acts. 
Without the presence of acts of a higher order to organize and unify 
these imperfect acts as elements in systems, this manifold would 
have to be considered as nonsystematic. On the other hand, since the 
acts in question are imperfect, so that each can be active only in con- 
junction with the others and is therefore, as act, essentially involved 
in the manifold, the manifold itself must be viewed as a whole, a total- 
ity. And it would really be this totality, this complexus of imperfect 
acts, that would in a true sense be active, possess the sufficiency of act 
as self-assertive, rather than the imperfect acts themselves taken singly. 
The perfection of act, therefore, would at the outset exist only in a 
“fragmented” state, distributed, as it were, over the elements of the 
universe, and only in the universe as a whole would it be truly 
realized. 

From this point of view, the interaction of the imperfect acts would 
in reality be the self-affirmation of the totality. It would proceed in 
virtue of the active sufficiency of the complex as a whole, and it would 
be this sufficiency that we would expect to find expressed in the term 
of the interaction. Moreover, since the initial division from itself of 
this active sufficiency has in a measure been overcome by the very 
process of interaction, that is, by the union of imperfect acts in action, 
this sufficiency itself will be expressed terminally in an undivided 
way. In other words, at the term of interaction there will not merely 
be the original elements of the complex but also the fruit of their 
active synthesis, an expression of that sufficiency in virtue of which 
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they have interacted, that is, an act in terms of which the elements 
now make up a whole that possesses in an undivided way the active 
virtue which was originally distributed over the elements and hence 
separated from itself. Interaction is thus the way to synthesis, to the 
emergence of systems whose formative acts will be more and more 
sufficient as acts and more and more comprehensive of the manifold 
from which they have arisen. It will be a progressive emergence 
insofar as the higher and more complex systems will presuppose 
the existence of simpler systems for their own emergence and func- 
tioning. And since the original manifold was nonsystematic, the 
emergence of successively higher unities will also be nonsystematic, 
proceeding not according to the rigid determinism of universal laws, 
but more or less at random, with false starts and dead ends, and 
being carried forward only by the transcendent dynamism of act in 
terms of which the universe will continually seek to affirm itself in 
entities more and more expressive of its own sufficiency as a whole. 

Such, in very brief, is the scheme of development that the analogy 
of act suggests. In connection with it, it should be noted that no act 
arising as the self-expression of the total act of the universe’ can 
wholly transcend the universe whose self-expression it is. Not only 
as the formative act of lesser elements will it remain rooted in the 
universe, but also in the measure that it is more and more perfect and 
complete in itself as act, less and less, therefore, simply involved as 
an element in the manifold of the other, by so much will it become 
more and more comprehensive of the other as other in its activity. 
This holds true, we have seen, even of personal act. Human experi- 
ence, the active synthesis of the self (personal act) and the other 
than self, is comprehensive of the whole. On the other hand, personal 
act, precisely because it is a perfect act, the perfect expression of the 
active sufficiency of the whole, is intrinsically independent of the 
universe it now confronts and in relation to which it defines itself. 
Complete and undivided in itself as act, it is perfectly divided from 
the other which it requires only as the extrinsic complement of its 
self-afirmation. No longer merely the formative act of a system 
(although it remains that too), but subsisting in its own sufficiency as 

1 By the phrase “total act” (used here and in the following paragraphs), I do not mean 


an act over and above the manifold of imperfect acts and the systems arising from it, 
but precisely the collective sufficiency (as act) of the whole complex. 
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act, personal act is something face to face with the universe rather 
than strictly a part of it, a whole in itself rather than an element in 
a larger whole, something indeed, in a real sense absolute, spiritual, 
imperishable. This being the case, any further synthesis in which the 
person himself would be involved will have to take a different direc- 
tion. Since personal act is complete in itself as act, it cannot be 
conceived as being further subsumed under some higher formative 
act. A further synthesis will have to be a synthesis of absolutes, one 
that maintains in their integrity and independence the realities it 
unites. As Teilhard de Chardin points out, there is one way that 
lies open, the way of love. If human experience is finally to fulfill 
its promise as being totally comprehensive, an active synthesis in 
which nothing at all is lost, this it will do only insofar as it becomes 
more and more an experience of communion. 

At this point, however, another observation is in order. It will be 
noticed, and perhaps with some puzzlement, that we have not dis- 
cussed the creation of the human soul (“perfect act,” in our scheme). 
On the other hand, it would be a mistake in our view to conclude to 
a denial of that fact. On the contrary, our whole point has simply 
been to indicate man’s place in the universe as the natural term of 
a transcendental process, that is, a process that includes not only man 
but all the other distinct grades of perfection present in the world 
and which is precisely the process of “act,” the total act of the 
universe, progressively affirming itself.* Man, indeed, we have noted, 
is just that term in which the active sufficiency of the universe as a 
whole first finds its perfect expression. He belongs to the universe as 
the terminal expression of its total act. This, however, is by no means 
to say that the universe is the cause of man or that the universe pro- 
duces man. It does not, neither his body nor (much less) his soul. 
What our explanation does mean, a brief analysis should make clear. 

No entity can be the cause of that which is required to complete 
the intelligibility of its own essential structure. This holds true not 
only when the structure is static and given all at once, but also when 


2 Once again, this process of “act” is the (nonsystematic) process by which the col- 
lective sufficiency (as act) of the original manifold progressively overcomes its initial 
state of “dividedness” by expressing itself in formative acts that are successively more 
and more sufficient in themselves as acts and more and more comprehensive of the origi- 


nal sufficiency. 
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it is dynamic and processive in character. Now what we are saying is 
that act is essentially processive, essentially the source of a process 
of self-afirmation. This means that both the activity of self-affirmation 
of which it is the source and a dynamic relation to itself as affirmed 
belong to its intelligibility, its essence as act. Act as principle or 
source, action (that is, the process of self-affirmation), and act as 
terminally affirmed or expressed, all constitute a single dynamic 
structure. Just as it is impossible to have action without an act as its 
source, or self-affirmation without a “self” that is doing the aflirming. 
so it is impossible to have act that is not acting or affirming itself 
and that is not essentially related to itself as affirmed. It is not as in 
the case of efficient causality, where the cause is a reality extrinsic 
to the effect and can be considered as something complete in itself 
independent of the causal relationship. If act is essentially related to 
itself as expressed or affirmed, then apart from this relationship 
act would be essentially incomplete, that is, unintelligible as act. 
Whereas the causal relation connects two realities, the relational 
structure “act-action-act” is the inner articulation of a single reality. 

Now, if this is the case, then act cannot be said to produce its 
action or to produce the term of action. The relationship between act 
as afhrmative and act as affirmed is not one of production but one 
of procession. Act as affirmed is precisely the terminal pole of act’s 
self-afirmation. It looks to act as affirmative, not as to its cause, some- 
thing intelligibly complete quite apart fom itself, but as that which 
bears to itself a relationship of source or origin and which, precisely 
as a processive principle, requires its presence in order to complete 
its own intelligibility, in order to be fully what it is. Thus, when we 
say that personal or perfect act arises as the terminal expression of 
the total act of the universe, we are saying that it proceeds from this 
act, not that it is produced by it. We are saying that in terms of what 
it is, namely, perfect act, it is relationally integrated in a larger 
structure that embraces not only this level of perfection but all the 
other levels manifest in the universe, and which is precisely the 
dynamic structure of the total act of the universe actively affirming 
itself. Nor should it be thought that this larger structure is somehow 
in competition with the reality of individual entities as things in 

8 Since this dynamic structure is precisely the nonsystematic process of progressive syn- 
thesis, it has the character, not of a timeless logic, but of an eventful history. 
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themselves. The larger structure is not one thing the way each of them 
is one thing; it belongs to a different order, which is precisely why 
we call it transcendental. On the other hand, it is also precisely be- 
cause of their integration in this larger structure that all the multiple 
entities in the world, despite their real multiplicity, nevertheless do 
form one world, one universe, one reality. 

To say, therefore, that the soul or perfect act proceeds from the 
total act of the universe is not to deny its creation, The idea of crea- 
tion really comes into play in answer to a different question, the 
question of the extrinsic intelligibility of finite reality, not of its 
immanent intelligibility. Thus, when we consider the soul as a sub- 
sistent finite spiritual principle and ask the question, How can such 
a being be?, we must ultimately have recourse to the idea of immedi- 
ate creation by Infinite Being. But to say that the soul is created by 
God in no way explains how the soul is related to the other entities 
with which it finds itself in the world, nor how together with them it 
goes to make up one world. Again, the fact that the soul as a finite 
spiritual entity must be created in no way conflicts with the fact that 
as perfect act it is relationally integrated in the dynamic structure 
of total act. To put together the idea of creation and the idea of 
development or evolution, we might express it this way: the original 
creation of the universe as a manifold of imperfect acts automatically 
commits God to the eventual creation of perfect act, since both 
imperfect act and perfect act are but separate stages in a single proc- 
ess of development, the progressive articulation of total act. However, 
it is only this developmental process by itself that we consider here. 

The reason we have been able to dissociate the question of develop- 
ment from the question of causality, which has consistently been the 
main source of embarrassment to thinkers trying to make room for 
the evolutionary hypothesis, is rooted in our change of perspective. 
Anyone who sees in hylomorphism the ultimate explanation of the 
material universe will inevitably find an evolutionary theory to be 
self-contradictory. For in the hylomorphic perspective, development 
must necessarily be conceived in terms of the transformation of an 
ultimately passive subject, prime matter. The transformation of such 
a subject, however, immediately entails an appeal to a cause already 
possessing, formally or eminently, the perfection which matter is to 
acquire in the process. Since matter is only the passive substrate of 
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the change and therefore contributes nothing in the line of formal 
perfection to the process, the appearance of new perfection in matter 
must of necessity be attributed to the influence of a cause, which 
already has it itself and which is said to “educe” the same from the 
potency of matter. Such a theory, of course, makes an evolutionary 
conception of the world impossible. For either the causes responsible 
for the transformation of matter are themselves a part of this world, 
in which case there is no question of the development of new forms 
but merely a redistribution of old ones, or the responsible cause tran- 
scends the world—and this would have to be the case for the appear- 
ance of a spiritual soul which is beyond the potency of matter—in 
which case, the new perfections do not arise by a process of develop- 
ment; they are inserted. 

Since our purpose in this article has been to try to make some 
philosophic sense out of the ideas of process and evolution, we have 
had recourse to a different perspective. Instead of trying to account 
for change in the world by seeing it as the transformation of a purely 
passive subject, we have resorted to a theory of act and viewed devel- 
opment in terms of the progressive self-affirmation of act. In this 
scheme, matter is not ultimately purely passive; matter itself is act, 
albeit imperfect act, or better, it is a manifold of imperfect acts. 
The active sufficiency which is initially distributed over this manifold 
asserts itself through the interaction of the original elements and 
progressively expresses itself more and more synthetically. Finally 
in man, it completely overcomes its initial division from itself, and we 
have the birth of self-presence and freedom. Henceforward, the ques- 
tion of progress is placed in man’s hands. He is called upon to master 
the universe and shape it into an abode of love. 

Such is the scheme. It would seem to solve the problem we started 
out with. It does not try to get something out of nothing, nor does 
it try to explain development by eliminating differences. The differ- 
ences remain. Matter is not made over into spirit, nor spirit into 
matter. Each, however, is seen as a distinct articulation of one over- 
riding dynamism, the dynamism of act. It may be, of course, that 
the problem we posed at the outset is a false problem. It may be 
that there is no such thing as evolution—in which case, what we have 
written is idle speculation. But if evolution is a fact, then perhaps 
these ideas may contribute to understanding it. 
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Tue LiTreraTure OF THE MippLe Aces. By W. T. H. Jackson. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1960. Pp. xiii, 432. $6.00. 


The Preface and Introduction of this book forewarn us that it reflects the 
personal tastes and opinions of its author, that it does not profess to be a 
complete or even a proportionately balanced history of medieval literature, that 
it treats English, Italian, and Spanish literature only sparingly, and—oddly 
enough—that it does not profess to incorporate the results of new research. 
Perhaps misunderstanding could have been much better avoided by a more 
exact title, e.g., An Introduction to French and German Literature of the 
High Middle Ages. 

After a 79-page survey of the classical influence on medieval literature, of 
the medieval writer and his audience, and of the medieval literary types, Mr. 
Jackson devotes a chapter each to the romance, the chanson de geste, the Ger- 
man epic, the medieval lyric, the drama, and the beast epic. His discussions 
of the genres include generous synopses of several of the principal works. 
The book concludes with a literary chronological table, a 45-page biblio- 
graphical guide to additional reading, and an index. 

The book gives the impression of being the transcription of the author’s 
classroom lectures. It covers vast areas with a broad, survey sweep which 
gratefully shears away mountains of troublesome controversy to give us 
welcome conclusive judgments. And this personable lecture manner dispels 
much academic fog with good common sense. Talking about the traditional 
rhetorical patterns in which the new descriptions of spring were couched in 
the medieval lyric, Jackson says: “Anyone who had spent the winter in a 
cold and drafty medieval dwelling would certainly welcome the spring. The 
fact that he did so in terms learned in the schools of rhetoric does not prove 
that he was not sincere, but only that he used the terms considered appropri- 
ate in literature” (p. 225). Speaking of the “Goliard” songs attributed to 
the wandering students who populated twelfth-century taverns, Jackson ob- 
serves: “Some of them were probably written by wandering students, but 
there is no reason to believe that students had a monopoly on jollity and con- 
viviality. Many were doubtless written for amusement by respectable schol- 
ars and clerics . . .” (p. 229). When we think of the late Monsignor Knox’s 
brilliant Rabelaisian limericks, we realize how very right Jackson probably is. 

But in a book this lecture manner has its disadvantages, and in this book 
they perhaps outweigh the advantages. We do not expect a lecturer to speak 
with his documents in his hand. We trust him to have done his homework and 
we expect him to spare us the tedium of following him back through it again. 
But in the reflective leisure of a book, although we are still trusting, we expect 
to be shown the steps by which the author reached his conclusions, 
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For example, in this book we should like to see—the disclaimer in the In- 
troduction notwithstanding—some references for the statement on page 114 
that the Grail has nothing to do with Christianity, especially those of us who 
are aware that much has been written of late on both sides of the question. 
We should like to know his reasons for the statement on page 189 that though 
the audience of Beowulf was nominally Christian, it had not yet developed a 
Christian culture. Dorothy Whitelock, for one, has amassed convincing 
evidence to the contrary in The Audience of Beowulf (Oxford, 1951). Jackson 
himself lists this book in another connection on page 46. We would welcome 
some reference on page 74 to remove at least our suspicion that Jackson may 
possibly have forgotten Aelfric when he writes on that page that “from the 
purely literary point of view all prose written before the later Middle Ages 
could be ignored.” 

All in all, I am afraid the book is a rather unhappy effort. Its easy 
manner of summary sketching would be admirable as a popular introduc- 
tion to French and German literature of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. But it commits itself to a wider range which it inadequately covers, 
and within the smaller area of French and German it wavers between the 
popular survey and scholarly completeness. The chanson de geste, for in- 
stance, is given only the most general of introductions, while a far more thor- 
ough treatment of the German epic includes even a detailed analysis of the 
manuscript history of the Nibelungenlied. 

The book’s documentation is too specialized for the general reader (almost 
half the references are scholarly German ones) and not exact enough or full 
enough or up-to-date enough to be helpful to the scholar. For instance, unless 
the reader is already aware that Tolkien’s famous Beowulf essay is a lecture 
to be found in the British Academy Proceedings, he will have great difficulty 
tracking it down from Jackson’s incomplete notation on page 189. And on 
page 162 Jackson states that William of Malmesbury reports Taillefer’s sing- 
ing at the Battle of Hastings, but, as far as I can discover, William nowhere 
mentions the famous minstrel. His story is recounted, however, by Geffrei 
Gaimar, by Wace, by Benoit de Sainte-Mare, by Guy of Amiens, and by 
Henry of Huntington. 

It is clear that the author’s special love is German literature, and it is un- 
fortunate that he did not limit this book to a scholarly introduction to Ger- 
man medieval literature. His present chapters on the German epic and the 
lyric give promise of how good such a book might have been. 

Loyola University of Los Angeles. CLINTON ALBERTSON, S.J. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE RENAISSANCE Concept oF Honor. By Curtis Brown 
Watson. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1960. Pp. xv, 
471. $7.50. 

Recent scholarship has made it increasingly clear that the concept of honor 
is central to any system of ethics and is equally important in understanding 
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philosopher Jacques Maritain presents his reflections on the role of philoso- 
phy in the life of man as a social being. In his concern for the social rele- 
vance of philosophy, Professor Maritain writes of the ways in which philoso- 
phy helps one to live. His essays are a clear and persuasive statement of why 
the world needs philosophers, and of how the pursuit of truth and intellectual 
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Four distinguished scholars explore the relation between seventeenth cen- 
tury science and the creative arts in a series of four essays: Introduction, 
by Stephen E. Toulmin of Columbia; Science and Literature, by Douglas 
Bush of Harvard; Science and Visual Art, by James S. Ackerman of Har- 
vard; and Scientific Empiricism in Musical Thought, by Claude V. Palisca 
of Yale. “It is the merit of this book to be a real symposium .. . casts un- 
expected light upon science in the seventeenth century and illuminates its 
relation to culture in precise and novel ways. This is a fine set of essays .. .” 
—Charles Coulton Gulispie. 160 pages. $3.00 
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whole cultural epochs and individuals within those epochs. What is honored 
in an age’s great men tells us as clearly as anything can where the age’s values 
lie. And an age’s concept of honor is revealed not only in its literary heroes 
but in its philosophers’ definitions and analyses of magnanimity, the virtue 
concerned with honor. The growing interest in this subject is suggested by 
the appearance of three books very closely related to the subject and to one 
another within the last two years: George Jones’s Honor in German Literature 
(Chapel Hill, N.C., 1959), my own book Honor and the Epic Hero (Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston, 1960), and most recently, the book under review, 
Shakespeare and the Renaissance Concept of Honor. 

Dr. Watson’s book turns out to be a document in the controversy over 
medieval continuity as against classical innovation as central to the Renais- 
sance. Authors like Douglas Bush and R. W. Chambers have made so much of 
continuity from the Middle Ages as the dominant fact of Renaissance litera- 
ture that E. M. W. Tillyard some years ago was prompted to write a slim volume 
entitled The English Renaissance: Fact or Fiction? In it he suggests that the 
truth about the Renaissance, as usual, lies somewhere in the middle between 
a continuity from medieval habits of thought and form and the innovation of 
Classical thought patterns and literary modes and attitudes. Recent Shake- 
speare scholars are sharply divided along these same lines as they emphasize 
medieval and Christian or Classical and pagan backgrounds in Shakespeare’s 
thought and expression. 

Dr. Watson, in this book, defends the thesis that an analysis of Shakespeare’s 
concept of honor reveals him as predominantly Classical and pagan in at least 
this notion, rather central to his plays. In Part I, he makes an exhaustive 
survey of the concept of honor from Plato and Aristotle, down through the 
Middle Ages, to the Continental and English Renaissance ethicians and writers 
of Courtesy books. In Part II, he applies the elaborate categories developed 
in Part I to the plays of Shakespeare and concludes that Shakespeare’s con- 
cept of honor is not Christian but predominantly pagan, and specifically 
dependent almost everywhere on Aristotelian and Ciceronian notions. 

Although Dr. Watson’s book has a great deal of useful material in Part 
I and provides many interesting insights into facets of Shakespeare’s plays 
in Part II, I have a fundamental quarrel with both his conclusions and the 
methods by which he arrived at them. In the first place I do not think it at 
all precise to lump Aristotle and Cicero together as equal or comparable 
sources of the concept of honor operative in Renaissance ethicians or literary 
writers. A close reading of Aristotle on magnanimity and Cicero on duty 
shows them worlds apart in their concepts of what was honorable, a difference 
in emphasis that is also revealed in the characters of Achilles and Aeneas—on 
the one hand, an exaggerated emphasis on personal honor and, on the other, 
a concept limited by social duty. Nor is it true to say, as Dr. Watson does on 
page 110, that magnanimity is a concept that can never be brought into con- 
formity with the Christian notion of humility. As a matter of fact, a close 
reading of Thomas Aquinas’ discussion of the virtue of magnanimity does 
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relate them, and shows that in the Christian view the pursuit of honor is not 
unlimited but must be checked by both humility (a recognition that one’s 
achievements are dependent upon God) and charity (a recognition that these 
achievements must be in some way dedicated to one’s fellow human beings). 
Another inexactitude in discussing Aristotle’s virtue of magnanimity occurs 
on page 112. Aristotle does not say that magnanimity is a mean between two 
extremes—an excess and a defect. He explicitly says that uniquely, in the case 
of this virtue, there is no possibility of an excess—the magnanimous man, for 
Aristotle, cannot be excessive in his claims for honor, as Achilles was not 
considered by the Greeks excessive in his demands for redress from 
Agamemnon in the matter of honor. 

A clearer notion of the difference between the Aristotelian and the Ciceron- 
ian concepts of honor, and between both of these concepts and the Christian 
concept elaborated by St. Thomas and many Renaissance ethicians who 
followed Cicero and St. Thomas rather than Aristotle, would have prepared 
Dr. Watson for a more penetrating reading of plays like Troilus and Cressida 
where Shakespeare is obviously making sport of the exaggerated claims for 
honor on the part of both Achilles and Ajax, and the treatment of Hotspur 
in the Henry IV plays. Dr. Watson seems to sense no irony at all in Shakes- 
peare’s treatment of Hotspur’s whole pursuit of honor, and Falstaff’s neglect 
of it. To neglect the ironic tone in Shakespeare’s treatment of this and many 
other subjects is to disqualify oneself as a very constructive critic of his plays. 

There is in Dr. Watson’s book too much simple quotation of parallel state- 
ments in Classical and Renaissance theorists and Shakespeare’s plays without 
enough careful attention to the tone of the Shakespeare passages in the context 
of the whole play—always a dangerous procedure in criticism. More attention 
to the tone of Shakespeare’s whole treatment of the concept of honor, 
frequently a very ironic one, would reveal, I think, far more of a Christian 
point of view than Dr. Watson allows for in his oversimplified conclusions. 
Dr. Watson’s book is very helpful, but I do not think it has struck the mean 
in the continuity versus innovation controversy but has unduly tilted the 
scales in the direction of Classical innovation. Much of the Classical emphasis 
pointed out by Dr. Watson is undoubtedly there, but frequently subtly modi- 
fied by an ironic dimension that has Christian overtones about it. Dr. Watson 
seems to sense this vaguely in Chapter VIII, which he entitles “Shakespeare’s 
Ambivalence in Regard to Christian and Pagan-Humanist Values”; but he 
does not seem to sense the ways in which this very ambivalence subtly modifies 
his own conclusions about Shakespeare’s clearly Classical and pagan attitudes. 

Saint Louis University. M. B. McNamez, S.J. 


THE LaByrRiINTHINE Ways or GRAHAM Greene. By Francis L. Kunkel. New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1960. Pp. viii, 182. $3.50. 
For many this book will be most welcome as a full-length study of Greene’s 
work, up to but not including A Burnt-Out Case. It is a thorough, compara- 
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tive analysis of the short stories, novels, plays, essays, criticism and travel 
writings. Its strength and its weakness rest upon the fact that the method 
of the book is comparative rather than critical. 

Mr. Kunkel’s approach is to juxtapose characters, themes, and situations 
from various books in order to illuminate Greene’s intention and to illustrate 
the fundamental moral and theological vision which runs through his work. 
The method is effective and achieves its goal through the introduction of 
earlier and less complex characterizations and treatments of theme as the 
key to later more perplexing ones. In the clarification of the religious basis 
of the Greene canon, for instance, his comparative examination of the priests 
in his novels and plays is rewarding. 

At the same time this comparative approach has its weaknesses. Too fre- 
quently there is a lack of direction to the study. Comment and observation 
too often take the place of critical synthesis. Mr. Kunkel chooses to follow 
a chronological pattern of investigation tending toward mechanical exposition 
rather than organic analysis. Each new work is examined not to develop or 
substantiate a point and he seems to approach each book as one more aspect 
of the arduous task of covering the complete canon. This is particularly 
evident in the almost postscript tone of the last chapter on the dramas. 

In his Preface Mr. Kunkel acknowledges his debt to William York Tindall 
and it is the critical approach of his mentor that Mr. Kunkel follows through- 
out. This method, though it has achieved some high success in many studies, 
tends to degenerate into a series of compounded allusions which easily slip 
into literary name-dropping. Particularly in the earlier pages of the book 
this technique, with its excesses, is most obvious and irritating. For example: 
“The cloven hoof leaves an indelible imprint on his psyche just as it has on 
those of Byron, Hugo, Poe, Baudelaire, Dostoyevsky, Bloy, Bernanos, Mauriac, 
C. S. Lewis, and Charles Williams.” Perhaps there is some truth in all of 
this but the chief interest is in Greene and the reader tires of this persistent 
effort to fit the author into the literary tradition at the expense of a fuller 
understanding of his uniqueness which makes him more than a mere vehicle 
of a tradition. This shaving away of subtle, individuating distinctions is 
dangerous. It is recklessness to suggest that the sense of evil in C. S. Lewis 
is the same as that in Baudelaire, Bloy, or Dostoyevsky. Rather than pin- 
pointing an idea, this approach bags it with a scatter gun. 

In Chapter IV the study treats “The Catholic Novels,” which Mr. Kunkel 
takes as those explicitly involved in Catholic dogmatic and moral issues. This 
definition seems needlessly narrow and leads him into trouble when he gets 
to The Quiet American, which is not a “Catholic novel” by his earlier defini- 
tion. He therefore calls it a “morality about irreligion.” With this line of 
reasoning the novel has a deathbed conversion to the Faith and one wonders 
whether the earlier “Entertainments,” at least through implication, could not 
be also baptized. Here is only one place where the author feels the pinch 
of the traditionally unrealistic categorization of Greene’s novels as “Early 
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Novels,” “Entertainments,” and “Catholic Novels.” Perhaps it is the greatest 
accomplishment of this book that though it follows this standard classifica- 
tions of the works externally, the evidence that is dug up lays these old 
categories to rest for good. 


College of the Holy Cross. Epwarp F. CALLAHAN. 


La LITTERATURE ET LE SPIRITUEL. Vol. II: La nuit de feu. By André Blanchet, 

S.J. Paris: Aubier, 1960. Pp. 286. 

Pére Blanchet’s second collection of critical essays is devoted to the hermits 
and “night watchmen” of French literature, and, except for the pages devoted 
to Pascal and Racine, each of his subjects is a twentieth-century writer. As 
was the case with his first volume in this series, the reprinting of these es- 
says between two covers endows them with added strength as well as new 
volume. 

There is bright scholarship in his opening chapter, wherein he equates 
Pascal’s Mémorial with the latter’s life and other works, but there is sheer 
brilliance in his critique of M. Lucien Goldmann’s Sorbonically ratified thesis 
that the author of Les pensées is best viewed as a precursor of Karl Marx: he 
demonstrates not only that M. Goldman is ignorant of the basic articles of 
the Roman Catholic catechism but that he is guilty of heresy to the Com- 
munist party as well. Delightful! 

Equally captivating is his chapter employing Racine’s Phédre as a focal 
point in an examination of this playwright’s use of chiaroscuro vocabulary 
in order to elucidate Racine’s dark preoccupations with sin and purity. But, 
one suspects, it will be the ten chapters devoted to modern writers that will 
receive the lion’s share of attention by reason of Pére Blanchet’s examinations 
of these authors’ incursions into the spiritual preoccupations of our day. 

In some instances, a single work is used as a means to initiate a discussion 
of the personality and convictions of the writer in question. Pére Blanchet 
discusses Montherlant’s Port-Royal, for example, but what interests him 
most is the Montherlantian attitudes that result in this play creating an at- 
mosphere of stoic grandeur rather than illuminating the facets of Christian hu- 
mility and the law of obedience within the Church, Also, he follows the thread 
of narrative in Jean Cayrol’s trilogy, Je vivrai [amour des autres, only to 
emphasize this novelist’s subtle illustrations of the need for charity and the 
power of hope. 

Julien Green is the object of an even more extensive analysis: two essays 
and a postscript are devoted to him and his works. After beginning with a 
consideration of Moira that, in fact, traces the evolution of the post-Bourget 
novel and its increasing employment of spiritual dilemmas, rather than of so- 
cially dictated resolutions, Pére Blanchet depicts Green’s treatments of an- 
guish, despair, and madness in order to measure the dualism of his charac- 
ters accepting and rejecting their lot and themselves. In Chaque homme 
dans sa nuit (1960), he discerns echoes of Moira (1950) and points to the 
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recurrent interplay of evil, grace, and distress while he credits Green with 


coming to greater mastery in his medium. 

The remaining chapters are devoted to Kafka’s sense of isolation and 
the darting shadows cast by the agitations of his pen, to the singular authen- 
ticity of the poetry of Marie Noél and Milosz. 

Pére Blanchet’s book is timely, informative, documented, and enjoyable. 
These literary virtues would be enough, of course, but to them is added 
his insistence that what appears irreconcilable in all these dramas has been 


reconciled before. 


Marquette University. Spire Pitovu. 


StyLe in LancuaGe. Edited by Thomas A. Sebeok. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., and The Technology Press of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1960. Pp. xvii, 470. $9.50. 

Style in Language invites diversified interest. First, it crosses the lines of 
five disciplines: cultural anthropology, linguistics, literary theory, psychology, 
and philosophy. Second, it is in effect three books in one: (1) the well-edited 
report of the interdisciplinary conference on verbal style held at Indiana 
University, April 17-19, 1958; (2) an anthology of sixteen articles, six ab- 
stracts, and six summary “statements,” grouped topically into nine parts, 
of which eight are followed by selected comments of the thirty-two partici- 
pants; and (3) a survey of present and a prospectus for future interactions 
among the several disciplines concerned with verbal style. Advertised as 
“the first work of its kind,” it may be categorized roughly as belonging to 
the general class that includes such works as Language in Culture, edited by 
Harry Hoijer (Chicago, 1954), and Language: An Inquiry into Its Meaning 
and Function, edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen (New York, 1957), with each 
of which it has contributors in common. Among such collections Style in 
Language ranks high: broad in scope, diversified in approach, primarily de- 
scriptive and theoretical in intent, generally provocative, it is a richly re- 
warding volume. 

The proceedings of the conference do not come readily into focus, prin- 
cipally because the several focal points are not always adequately distin- 
guished and because viewpoints shift disconcertingly. The participants began 
the conference with varying and sometimes conflicting preoccupations, as- 
sumptions, methods of approach, and departmental jargons; and, although 
the text of the report ends with I. A. Richards’ comment “Mr. Wimsatt and 
I are not in disagreement” (p. 434), interdisciplinary disagreements—not 
only about conclusions, but also about the points at issue and even broad defi- 
nitions of the key terms in the professed central topic—persisted from begin- 
ning to end. And, because interdisciplinary misunderstandings were as per- 
sistent as were disagreements, it is frequently left to the reader to define the 


exact point at issue. 
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The disparate terminologies, the shifting viewpoints, and the persistent pre- 
occupation of the participants with problems of their own disciplines make 
the book hard to read, but they are not unmitigated annoyances. The varying 
viewpoints and terminologies are hardly more marked here than in the typi- 
cal intradisciplinary conference; and Joseph H. Greenberg probably is cor- 
rect in concluding both that “it was only the delightful ambiguity of the word 
style that made this conference possible” (p. 426) and that the very conflict 
of definitions leads the reader toward a more comprehensive concept in which 
“the characteristics which define the style may be quantitative or . . . may 
be all or nothing or comparative predicates” (p. 427). And departmental 
preoccupations seem a necessary condition for fruitful results in any intra- 
disciplinary conference. There is no real opposition between Edward Stankie- 
wicz’ statement, “If the collaboration of the linguist with the student of poetry 
is to be fruitful, the linguist must be aware of the problems pertaining to 
poetic form and tradition and the literary scholar must attend to the methods 
and achievements of modern linguistics” (p. 71), and Sal Saporta’s thesis 
that “the application of linguistics to poetry must assume that poetry is lan- 
guage and disregard whatever else poetry may be” (p. 93). The main excuse 
for interdisciplinary interactions is that each discipline makes a distinctive 
contribution to the understanding of the object. And the synthesis of the sev- 
eral contributions, which need not be the concern of the contributors, leads 
ideally, not to a merging of formal objects, but to the structuring of inter- 
relations. 

The editor has begun the work of synthesis: he has arranged the diverse 
materials in a relatively convenient form. Linguistic and literary work papers 
with attached comments, dealing respectively with general linguistic, phono- 
logical, metrical, grammatical, and semantic aspects of style, constitute the 
central portion of the report (Parts Three through Seven). Preceding them 
are detailed stylistic analyses of individual speeches (Parts One and Two). 
Following them are samples of psychological approaches to the problems of 
style (Part Eight) and a handy grouping of the opening and the closing 
statements from the viewpoints of linguistics, psychology, and literary theory 
(Part Nine). A bibliography of 462 items and a well-organized index of 
twenty pages conclude the report. 

René Wellek judges that the conference was “only a qualified success if its 
purpose was to establish a common language and to throw light on its pro- 
fessed central topic, the problem of style and particularly of style in literature 
and the methods of analyzing style” (p. 408). Any evaluation of either the 
conference or the report requires qualifications. But, with all qualifications 
made, Style in Language as a whole remains an exceptionally rewarding work. 
And the six “statements” of Part Nine (pp. 339-419), based on but not re- 
stricted to the materials of the work papers, constitute what is probably the 
most useful survey of approaches to verbal style now available in English. 


Loyola University of the South. Epwarp Moopy, S.J. 
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THeory or Fitm. The Redemption of Physical Reality. By Siegfried Kracauer. 

New York: Oxford University Press, 1960. Pp. 349. $10.00. 

Of the work of that master of physical and spiritual reality, Chaucer, 
Dryden said, “Here is God’s plenty.” The reader will find in Dr. Kracauer’s 
book not only a plenitude but even an embarrassment of riches. The work is 
at least two books: a theory of film (motion pictures) well supported by 
inductive example and illustration and a socio-philosophical deduction on 
contemporary man’s reaction to physical reality. Such is the unity of the 
work, however, that the reader would probably not want one without the other. 

Like my own preceptors in cinema (at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia), Dr. Kracauer believes that the medium is essentially black-and-white. 
The wealth of examples and illustrations he adduces from the history of 
film strongly substantiates that opinion. For experience shows, he tells us, 
that natural colors in film “tend to weaken rather than increase the realistic 
effect which black-and-white movies are able to produce.” That the repro- 
duction of physical reality is the goal of good film, Dr. Kracauer is convinced. 
He is equally convinced that film true to its medium is not art in the tradi- 
tional sense, and his inductive arguments are compelling. 

Much preoccupied with Proust, Dr. Kracauer refers to him frequently 
throughout the book, taking his point of departure in a passage from The 
Guermantes Way. In it a narrator enters unannounced the living room of 
his grandmother, describing the process that occurred when he caught sight 
of her as “indeed a photograph.” All “the most delicate, the most permanent 
qualities” with which his idealism had pictured her were suddenly jolted 
away when he saw “sitting on the sofa, . . . a dejected old woman whom I 
did not know.” From this Dr. Kracauer concludes that to Proust the ideal 
photographer is “identical with the camera lens.” But he carefully qualifies, 
“Even Proust’s alienated photographer spontaneously structures the inflow- 
ing impressions; . . . to organize the visual raw material in the act of seeing.” 
Hence physical reality as presented on film is not the result merely of holding 
up a mirror to nature, but involves a metamorphosis wherein the director- 
cameraman transfers “three-dimensional phenomena to the plane, severing 
their ties with the surroundings, and substituting black, gray, and white for 
the given color schemes.” 

His discussion of physical reality in film naturally leads Dr. Kracauer into 
scrutiny of documentary film. Perhaps it will throw light on the value of 
this book to observe that those of us from twelve nations who discussed 
documentary film at a UNESCO meeting in London a few years ago would 
have profited greatly if we had had at hand Dr. Kracauer’s keen observations 
and his analysis of the views of Mr. Paul Rotha, the British authority on the 
subject, who joined us on several occasions. 

The enigmatic subtitle, “The Redemption of Physical Reality,” is not 
resolved until the concluding chapter, where we learn it is drawn from a 
remark of Gabriel Marcel. Whether or not the “abstractness” of modern life 
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is at the root of the breakdown of “ancient beliefs,” as Dr. Kracauer asserts, 
or whether the cinema is “particularly equipped to promote the redemption 
[in Marcel’s context] of physical reality” by returning us to the concrete— 
these are matters for conjecture. But the views expressed in the socio- 
philosophical epilogue to this book should not be passed over lightly. They 
are clearly the result of much careful thinking. Ii is only surprising to find 
them in a work on the theory of film. 

Mere aficionados may find this book taxing in its detailed scholarship, 
but every serious student of cinema will recognize its immediate claim to a 
permanent place on his shelves. 

The Creighton University. RosweELt C. Wiuiams, S.J. 


THE Wortp or Art. By Paul Weiss. Carbondale, Illinois: Southern Illinois 

University Press, 1961. Pp. ix, 193, $4.50. 

Art differs from work, play and craftsmanship in the following ways. It 
is distinguished from work by its creativity, from play by its intrinsic ex- 
cellence and from technique and craftsmanship by its self-sufficiency. Art, 
like philosophy and religion, “is a strategy, a way of conquering reality by 
an indirect route.” No one discipline at man’s command can unlock the 
mysteries of the universe or bring us any closer to understanding the meaning, 
purpose and value of life. But art, perhaps more than any other means, 
enables us to acquire insights into the actual world itself that would have re- 
mained hidden from us otherwise. Those who insist that only science and 
principles of verification can enrich our lives and help us establish standards 
of truth must be reminded that “Some truths are best expressed in meta- 
phor; some realities are best controlled through common ritual; some sides 
of the cosmos are most effectively reached through creative or ethical acts, 
or through speculation or worship.” 

A work of art should be unique, ideally complete and have the status of an 
independent entity. It must by its very nature be worthy of human devotion. 
For what is art but man’s transfiguration of the actual world into a world of 
his own making? The qualities of respect and dignity that we look for in the 
world at large we must not forego in judging the aesthetic merits of art. Man, 
a creator in his own right, is free to alter, relate, combine and even destroy in 
the sensuous world of art just as he is free to make choices in life. 

The work of art is emotionally produced and encountered. “By means of 
our emotions we hold ourselves away from the world; by means of them we 
impose new relations on that part of the world we are now working over; 
and by means of them we look at the result and grasp that reality which lies 
behind all we see, are and do. As a consequence we are able to participate 
more and more in life and in the world.” 

Criteria cannot be dispensed with in the process of making an aesthetic 
judgment. Aesthetic criteria are neither canons or descriptions of what to 
look for in a specific work nor are they a priori rules to follow blindly. 
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Criteria are ideals that we strive for in art in general which no one work 
could embody alone. We judge the beautiful in art differently than we would 
judge an ordinary perception. “Thus, like any other term which conveys infor- 
mation, ‘beautiful’ is connotative, a genuine predicate . . . it remarks not on 
some feature of the object existing alongside other features but on the nature 
of the object as a single whole.” 

Artistic theories based on subjectivity, hedonism, sublimation, are as one- 
sided as puristic theories are. Works of art have “their own space, time and 
dynamics.” Works of art are subject to “nature’s laws.” However odd or 
extraordinary a work of art may be it is rooted in the everyday world. 

The critic by nature and training “has a standard of excellence in terms of 
which a work of art can be evaluated.” He is a connoisseur who is capable 
and willing to function as a teacher and a guide. 

Brooklyn College. Jutius Portnoy. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY 


AMERICAN CurisTIANiTy. Vol. I, 1607-1820. By H. Shelton Smith, Robert 
T. Handy, Lefferts A. Loetscher. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1960. 
Pp. xv, 615. $10.00. 

For anyone interested in the development of Christianity within the cul- 
tural framework of the United States, American Christianity will prove a 
most valuable introduction to the study. The authors have gathered‘ a wide 
selection of documents representative of the many varied religious movements 
that contribute to the formation of the general Christian orientation of Amer- 
ican Civilization, and each document is preceded by a brief interpretation 
of its historic significance. The present volume covers the period between 
1607 and 1820, and it is presumed that the still unpublished second volume 
will carry the material to the present. The division of material presents the 
first point of criticism. In covering two complex and important centuries in 


the first volume, the authors are forced to select only the highlights of the 


period. Thus only the movements more important to later historical develop- 


ment are represented adequately. This is unfortunate for several reasons. 
First, we should like to have made available documents of the smaller move- 
ments and sects for a more complete picture of our religious history. But 
more important, many of the less significant aspects of the religious devel- 
opment hide elements of true importance that have influenced our history in 
diverse and subtle ways. An example of this would be the formation of sev- 
eral short-lived sects after the Kentucky Revival, instrumental in beginning 
the abolitionist movement. 

In a work of this sort objectivity faces three tests: the judgment on the value 
of materials available, proper evaluation of the contribution of the diverse 
movements, and, most important, an accurate presentation of movements as 
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they are in themselves. Generally American Christianity passes all these 
crucial tests of objectivity as regards the major religious movements, but we 
cannot say the same for those it regards as minor. Failings along these lines 
may be insignificant when considering the individual instances, but the effect 
can be cumulative in a work covering so much in so limited a space. 


To cite a glaring example, in the last section of the book the authors give 
a document concerning the Shakers with a one-page introduction. The 
Shakers, or more properly the United Society of Believers in Christ’s Second 
Appearing, were founded in England in 1770, and removed to New York in 
1774, establishing the first communal dwelling north of Albany in 1776. 
Although never a major movement numerically (maximum membership c. 
1845 was about 6000), the Shakers have had a profound though subtle in- 
fluence on American religious life. They practice total celibacy, and hence 
all members are converts. They are total pacifists and Christian communists. 
Their influence outside the borders of their communal world is far out of 
proportion to their small numbers. As pacifists they were able to establish 
the legal concept of conscientious objection under Lincoln in 1863. As com- 
munists they influenced nearly every experiment in socialism of the nine- 
teenth century, and their leaders carried on extensive correspondence on the 
theories of socialism with such men as Tolstoy, Owen and Fourier. They 
pioneered in fighting for legislation to make religious and racial toleration 
a practical fact, supported measures in the area of social justice, against child 
labor, and so on. They are also noted for many practical contributions to 
our economic development, inventions such as the disk harrow, water turbine, 
washing machine, circular saw, and literally thousands of other basic indus- 
trial and domestic advances we profit by today. One could go on concerning 
the Shakers at great length. It is unfortunate that they are less known, but 
the fact remains that Shakers have made vast contributions to our religious 
and secular society. That American Christianity by and large ignores their 
role in the development of religion in America is strange indeed. It is even 
more strange that the authors have chosen a selection of Silliman’s account 
of his visit to one of the Shaker communities as the document representative 
of the Believers. There are literally thousands of published Shaker works and 
countless manuscripts from which to draw representative documentation. 
Add to this a misrepresentation of Shaker doctrine, unintentional of course, 
and we conclude necessarily that there are grave shortcomings in American 
Christianity at least in reference to the lesser religious movements. 


All of the above are specialized criticisms. It is a difficult field to bring 
together within the covers of a book, and the authors are usually successful 
in providing the reader with a good introduction to the subject and an in- 
sight into the value of the original documents. Total objectivity is probably 
impossible, and American Christianity is to be commended for the degree it 
achieves. There is one final warning, however. The authors give the im- 
pression that they are writing about a single religious tradition that has 
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grown from diverse movements, that there is a religion known as “American 
Christianity.” Whatever the effects of modern ecumenical movements, Amer- 
ica embraces diverse traditions in her present culture which, perhaps, would 
better answer to the title of “American Christianities.” 


Fordham University. Rosey E. Wuirtson. 


PatroLocy. Vol. III. The Golden Age of Greek Patristic Literature. By 
Johannes Quasten. Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, 1960. Pp. xxv, 605. 
$6.75. 

In the past, the general reader who desired a guide to the literature of the 
patristic period was forced to consult the great five-volume work of Otto 
Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur, whose last volume ap- 
peared in 1932. In 1938 we saw the first edition of Berthold Altaner’s 
Patrologie (5th ed., 1958), which went through many versions in different 
languages, and has now been fortunate in having a first English edition from 
the capable hand of Hilda C. Graef (Herder and Herder, 1960). But Fr. 
Johannes Quasten, of the Catholic University of America, has long been 
engaged in writing a patrology which would surpass all existing ones. In 
1950 and 1953 appeared the first two volumes of his Patrology, which 
brought the account down to Lactantius. These have been very beautifully 
translated into French by J. Laporte, and published by Editions du Cerf, 
Paris, under the title of Initiation aux Péres de ['Eglise (2 vols., 1955, 1957) ; 
Quasten also profited by the occasion to bring both the text and the bibliog- 
raphies up to date, so that the French version is truly a new edition. Finally 
volume III appeared in 1960 dealing exclusively with the Greek Fathers of 
the Golden Age: Athanasius, Cyril of Alexandria, the Cappadocians, Eusebius, 
Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and many more; it is the longest of all 
the volumes so far. Father Quasten follows his usual method of supplement- 
ing the detailed bibliographies with somewhat more leisurely discussions of 
theological and textual problems. The style is never pedantic and reads well; 
excerpts from some of the most important works liven the atmosphere and 
are a welcome change from the customary austerity of existing manuals. 
Professors of theology will especially appreciate Quasten’s fine discussions on 
the theology of Athanasius, and Cyril of Alexandria, in fact all the references 
(see the full Index, s. vv.) to Apollinaris, Arius, and the other Christological 
heretics. There is an entire chapter devoted to the founders of Egyptian 
monasticism, Antony, Evagrius, Pachomius, and the rest; this will prove 
an indispensable guide to all who are concerned with the history of early 
asceticism and the origins of the religious life. The very objectivity of 
Quasten’s presentation should be enough to correct the gross misunder- 
standings on the evolution of the early Church which have been given cur- 
rency since A. Harnack’s great Lehrbuch and Grundriss produced before 
World War I. Though the vast, annotated bibliographies may appal the 
novice, and even the expert, Father Quasten is everywhere at pains to point 
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out, as a good teacher, the areas in which more work needs to be done; 
among these are, for example, the writings of Chrysostom, the doctrines of 
the Egyptian monastic writers, the poetry of Gregory of Nazianzus. Patristic 
theologians will particularly enjoy Quasten’s treatment of Gregory of Nyssa 
and Basil the Great; the sections devoted to Chrysostom and Eusebius of 
Caesarea also reflect the rising tide of interest in these two important figures. 

Thus in Quasten’s three superb volumes we have a workbook of current 
research on the history of the Church. But it is to be feared that in our 
American colleges across the country there are all too few who are being 
prepared in the problems of early Christianity; it is still to many a vast un- 
charted sea, and we lack either the talent or the intrepidity to venture out on 
it. Quasten’s work should be a stimulus; in any case, for those who follow it 
will serve as an expert navigational chart. 


Fordham University. HERBERT MusuriL.o, S.J. 


Tue Resurrection. A Biblical Study. By F. X. Durrwell, C.SS.R. With an 
Introduction by Charles Davis, S.T.L.; translated by Rosemary Sheed. New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1960. Pp. xxvi, 371. $6.00. 

A study in biblical theology which within ten years has seen five editions 
in its original language (French) and been translated into German and Eng- 
lish, needs no further recommendation. Its excellence has been proved by its 
acceptance. And the reason for the popularity appears to be that the volume 
has supplied something which was long needed and desired, bringing out into 
clearer light one truth of revelation which was either obscured or denied. 
This truth is the role which the Resurrection played in the redemption of man- 
kind. Many theologians have held that the redemption was completed on 
Calvary and that the Resurrection of Christ merely set a seal upon what was 
completed and represented a personal triumph for the Savior. Now that 
Father Durwell has treated the subject, the Resurrection once more will take 
its proper place in theology and in the daily life of the faithful. 

As the basis of his thesis the author uses Rom 4:25: Jesus “was delivered 
up for our sins, and rose again for our justification.” If we are faithful 
to the parallelism, the argument runs, we must place our Lord’s Resurrection 
beside his death as fully effective for our salvation. Sin is expiated by the 
death of the Savior, but justice is only conferred following on the Resurrec- 
tion (p. 27). A study of the theologians discloses how this doctrine finds 
its justification in their teaching. Today the debate seems to revolve about 
the question, In what sense is the Resurrection of the Savior the cause of our 
redemption ? 

Father Durrwell has not limited himself merely to establishing his thesis. 
He has explored its ramifications in Christ, in the Church at its birth, during 
its daily life and its expansion and even to the consummation in heaven. And 
he has discussed all the pertinent texts in the New Testament so that the 
reader obtains a comprehensive view of the scriptural data and perceives 
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the vivid sense of hope and confidence which permeates the inspired pages. 
Of course the very vastness of the author’s program inevitably leads to dis- 
sents, and the following may be noted. 

In the desire for unity the book at times tends to neglect some nuances, 
and material seems occasionally to be forced into a single mold. That the 
Resurrection of Christ marks the beginning of His power and glory is the 
thesis that dominates the entire volume. One could argue, however, that St. 


John seems to present the Savior in a state of power and majesty from the 
very moment of the Incarnation. Durrwell finds in the contrast of the two 
Adams (1 Cor 15: 45-49) an assertion that Jesus at his Resurrection became 
“a life-giving spirit.” The text, however, opposes the origin of the two Adams, 


“The first man was of the earth, earthy; the second man is from heaven, 
heavenly.” And in this context the Second Adam would appear designated 
as a “life-giving spirit” from the beginning, i.e., the Incarnation. Elsewhere 
the author seems to concede something to this position, for he states, “what lit- 
tle St. John tells us about the life of heaven shows it as an effect of the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation in its paschal fullness” (p. 352). Furthermore, in re- 
ply to those who object to the author’s claim that the Church began at the Res- 
urrection and who quote the statement from Mystici Corporis that the Church 
was founded in Christ’s death, Durrwell replies, “. . . there is in fact no 
opposition. Christ’s death and resurrection make up a whole . . , the Resur- 
rection is the result of that death” (p. 186, n. 61). And at the end of this 
same note we read that “the Church can be dated from the Incarnation, for the 
Resurrection is simply the Incarnation come to full flowering.” 

In accord with many recent scholars Father Durrwell states that the Church 
is identified with the glorified body of Christ. The terminology presents some 
difficulties, as one can observe from the lengthy article which A. Michel 
wrote in Ami du Clergé, 60 (July 27, 1950), 465-475, on the occasion of the 
first edition of this book. But perhaps the reader will best appreciate the 
problem from the author’s own explanation. 

After stating that “The Holy Spirit dwells simultaneously in Christ and 
in us (Rom 8: 11) who are the body of Christ,” a footnote is added, “These 
statements have nothing in common with the opinion condemned in the en- 
cyclical Mediator Dei (A. A. S., 1947, p. 393), that the bodily Christ is pres- 
ent in the, believer by indwelling. I speak of the presence of the bodily Christ 
in the same way as Paul does, a presence by identification; this is a very reai 
and intimate presence, but quite different in kind to the indwelling of the 
Spirit. The Eucharist makes this distinction clear. By Communion, the body 
of Christ is present in the believer as in a physical place, as well 
as in an identifying and living union. The first presence is fleeting, and is 
simply a means; the second, the end to which the first is the means, persists” 
(p. 217, n. 39). 

As an excellent survey of the recent controversy and for a nuanced judg- 
ment the reader should consult B. M. Ahern, C.P., “The Christian’s Union 
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with the Body of Chris: in Cor, Gal, and Rom,” Catholic Biblical Quarterly, 
23 (2; April, 1961), 199-209, who concludes that the union between the faith- 
ful and the risen Christ “is an existential contact and a dynamic identification 
between the faithful and the body charged with power . . .” (p. 208). 

The reservations mentioned are, however, only incidental and the reviewer 
agrees with the judgment of Pére Boismard that the entire book breathes 
un optimisme victorieux puisé aux sources de la Révélation. 


Weston College, Mass. Joun J. Couuins, S.J. 


THE CHURCHES AND THE CuuRcH. A Study of Ecumenism. By Bernard 
Leeming, S.J. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Press, 1960. Pp. 340. $6.50. 
Father Leeming’s study is a welcome addition to books by Catholics in 

English on the ecumenical movement. It gives a good account of the var- 

ious organizations which are engaged in ecumenical activity and of their past 

history. The official statements of belief and policy as well as comments 
thereon by leading figures in the movement are extensively quoted. 

As far as ecumenical dialogue is concerned, however, this book makes lit- 
tle progress. It manifests no passion for unity, which may explain its lack 
of imagination in theologizing. It is a good secondary source book of in- 
formation for Catholics and should be in every seminary and college library. 
It has a real Index and a good Bibliography. One error: Oscar Cullmann is 
listed among Catholics in the Bibliography. 

LeMoyne College, Syracuse, N. Y. James Carmopy, S.J. 


HISTORY, SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


ISLAM AND THE West. The Making of an Image. By Norman Daniel. Chi 
cago: Quadrangle Books, Inc., 1960. Pp. 443. 5 plates. $12.50. 
Although histories of Christian polemic against Islam are uncommon 

enough to be acceptable in almost any form, this book with its extensive 

bibliographies and painstaking research deserves to be welcomed on its own 
merits. It divides its subject matter under the major headings on which 

Latin writers from 1100 to 1350 attacked Islamism—its claim to possess 

genuine revelation, the life and character of its founder, its violence and 

self-indulgence, and its doctrine and practice as contrasted with those of 

Christianity—and concludes with a discussion of Christian polemical method 

and of the establishment and survival of the medieval opinion of Islam. The 

author’s object is twofold: to delineate the “deformed image of Islam” as 
it developed among Latin Christians, and to discover “what impelled serious 
authors to misrepresent facts.” His answer to the latter question seems to be 
that the actual threat that Islam posed to the Church stimulated emotional 
thinking and self-deception. 

Undoubtedly much of the medieval polemic against Islam was crude and 
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ill-informed, but in keeping with the scientific purpose of this study an- 
nounced in the foreword, it might have been better simply to present the 
facts and allow the reader to form his own opinion. Explicit condemnation 
and the frequent use of pejorative epithets to describe it detract from the 
objectivity that should distinguish a work of this kind. 

Even if it had been directed to Muslims, the author believes, the medieval 
polemic would have failed to convince them, because it was not stated in 
terms that they could recognize. Specifically, the attack on Muhammad's au- 
thority is said never to have met the argument of the Muslim apologists: 
Muhammad was of God because he restored purity of worship, was a suc- 
cessful military leader, and received the Qur’an, shown by its very inimita- 
bility to be divine (p. 78). But this kind of argumentation would seem to 
be shaken by the author’s own assertion in the same place that the Christian 
tests of prophethood were not invented to disprove Muhammad and at the 
same time they were the very ones which he failed to pass. Perhaps the 
most effective summation of the case of Christianity and human reason is 
found in the author’s citation of St. Thomas—in a context (pp. 254-55) in 
which he seems to confuse “authorities” (supporting quotations) with “au- 
thority” (divine guarantee accorded to an envoy): “Basically Islam itself 
lacked authority: that was Aquinas’ chief point. It did not have documenta 
veritatis and the absence of miracles was the sign of this. If Islam had no 
authority, Muslim interpretation had none; the only authority of Islam could 
be against itself.” 

Berchmans College, Cebu City. Tuomas J. O’SHaucunessy, S.J. 


THE SociaL PHiLosopHy oF GiovANNiI GENTILE. By H. S. Harris. Urbana: 

University of Illinois Press, 1960. Pp. ix, 387. $5.75. 

Until the publication of H. S. Harris’ scrupulously documented and sensi- 
tively argued study only two full-length books on Gentile’s philosophy—those 
of Holmes and Romanell—have been available in English. Among the chief 
reasons for the relative disinterest in Gentile’s thought have been his Fascist 
loyalty and a deep-rooted empiricist animosity against any kind of idealistic 
philosophy. Yet Gentile is not exactly a minor thinker, and the fact that 
he composed his major works before the advent of Fascism should justify a 
study of the relationship between the actual idealism formulated before 1920 
and the Fascist commitment of later years. And this is precisely what Harris 
has set out to do, prompted chiefly by Gentile’s own insistence on the unity 
of thought and action. 

Harris disputes a prevailing logocentric interpretation of actual idealism, 
and insists on its vitalistic and ethical character. To this end he devotes the 
first six chapters to a detailed examination of the link between the theoretical 
idealistic premises and the practical political consequences. The chapter 
entitled “The ‘Philosopher’ of Fascism” is particularly good since it disen- 
tangles the ideological cross-currents underlying the simplicity of Gentile’s 
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adherence to Fascism, describes his disillusionment with some specific Fascist 
policies (mainly cultural and corporativist), and presents evidence of his 
unsuccessful attempt (in 1931) to persuade Party leaders that a measure of 
political disagreement was essentially healthy for the Party. Granted the 
truth of Harris’ contention that “Gentile understood politics hardly at all... 
(217) and that, if prejudiced, he was at least personally disinterested. . .” 
(220), the fact remains that all of his ambivalences and occasional ani- 
madversions took place within a Fascist culture. And while Harris does in- 
deed criticize, with informed competence and logical sharpness, such doc- 
trines as the “romantic” glorification of war, the nationalistic justification of 
the absolute ethical state, the cathartic and moral finality of punishment— 
to cite only a very few cases—and can write that Gentile’s “attempts to use 
his philosophy to justify his policies and attitudes on these occasions trans- 
formed it from an absolutely moral idealism into an absolutely amoral posi- 
‘Fascist idealism’ is itself 


“ 


tivism” (306), his overarching contention that 
a radical deformation of Gentile’s theory” (viii) is not altogether convincing. 
For it may be very well argued that the gap between Gentile’s actual idealism 
and Fascist practice was caused by certain incensistencies within that ideal 
itself rather than by any failure of practice to fulfill the ideal. Harris, to be 
sure, is not unaware of such inconsistencies though he fails to give them sufh- 
cient emphasis as E. Garin has done recently in describing Gentile’s idealism as 
“an oscillation between a mystical exaltation of the Act and a mere acknowl- 
edgment of the fact” (Cronache di filosofia italiana (1900-1943), p. 398 

The philosophically most rewarding chapter in the book is the analysis of 
Genesis and Structure of Society, Gentile’s last and posthumously published 
work which Harris himself has just translated into English (University of 
Illinois Press) and which M. M. Rossi, who is himself opposed to any sort 
of idealism, has characterized as “the crowning of Gentile’s system and 
even... the ultimate expression and best possible solution that can be given 
to one of the basic problems of idealism in general. . . ” (quoted on p. 283). 
This is the problem of the relationship between the individual and society. 
Gentile advances “a transcendental theory of society” in which “the dialectic 
of ideal moments is replaced by a dialogue of persons. . . .” (264) and in 
which the socius is inserted as the mediating link between the individual and 
society. Gentile even goes so far as to introduce the politically significant 
distinction between state and society although he fails to exploit this con- 
ceptual tool as fully as, among others, R. Maclver does in his sociological 
justification of the democratic state and the pluralistic society. 

Gentile is convinced of the distinctive novelty of his social doctrine, despite 
frequent references to Plato, Augustine and Hegel. Claims of novelty are 
notoriously treacherous and Harris is prompt in countering Gentile’s self- 
evaluation by calling attention to the remarkable theoretical affinity between 
Gentile’s social philosophy and the communitarian thought of Peirce, Royce 
and Mead. Although this exercise in comparative philosophy is unexception- 
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able, it is surprising that Harris has failed to recognize an Italian thinker 
of the first rank and one whose specifically philosophical genius has been 
overshadowed by the contingencies of a vigorous anti-Fascist career, Don 
Luigi Sturzo. As early as 1935, in the Essai de Sociologie, later retitled The 
Inner Laws of Society: a historicist sociology, Don Sturzo was stressing pre- 
cisely that inner unity between society and the person which is so dominant 
in Gentile’s last work, and at the same time was working out a genuinely 


pluralistic theory of society such as Gentile never did. The total philosophies 


as well as political commitments of the two thinkers are, to be sure, quite 
different and particularly at the crucial point of the immanent-transcendent 
relationship, yet there is much in Sturzo which reappears in Gentile. It is 
indeed a sad commentary on American scholarship that while there are now 
three full-length studies of Gentile’s philosophy—and Harris’ is both the 
fairest and most comprehensive of the three—there is not yet a single book on 


any aspect of Sturzo’s thought. 
Manhattan College. Atrrep Dr Lascia. 


THe Pouitics or Epucation. A Study of the Political Administration of the 
Public Schools. By Frank MacKinnon. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 187. $4.75. 

This critical, and often witty, study of the administration of public educa 
tion in Canada is sharply relevant for other nations and particularly for the 
United States, Its author is a political scientist who has had experience in 
governmental service, in teaching and in the administration of higher educa- 
tion and he is consequently able to examine the role of the state in education 
from several perspectives. By the state he means political society: “the people 
in political association, including federal, provincial, and municipal govern- 
ment.” He is not only convinced that the state should help parents educate 
their children but also that it should do so by maintaining a system of public 
schools for he thinks that the state is the only authority capable of serving 
the whole of a pluralistic community and of properly answering to it. But 
while he favors state provision and ownership of public schools he is opposed 
to having these schools dominated by special administrative staffs, like Depart- 
ments of Education, which stand between the executives (governors, mayors) 
and the teachers, and actually control policy. His thesis might be rudely 
summarized by saying that he would have the state pay the bills but have the 
teachers run the schools. His book has two main sections. The first exposes 
the dangers of state control of schooling and the second expounds a scheme 
for eliminating these dangers. According to this proposal, each individual 
school, though owned and supported by political society, would be constituted 
as a public trust, somewhat as the TVA is, with its own board of about ten 
trustees. This board would handle the strictly business affairs and would 
select the principal, who would himself then become a member of the board. The 
teachers would be appointed by the board upon the principal’s recommenda- 
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tion and would constitute with the principal a faculty council administering 
all academic matters: admissions, curricula and methods, grades and gradua- 
tions. There would ‘e an agency at the provincial, or State level but it 
would have no voice in the actual management of the schools. It would be 
concerned simply with their creation as trusts and the disbursement of funds. 
It may be that a plan of this sort would work well with small populations 
but prove impractical in New York City where over 800 schools enroll ten 
times as many children as there are people in the whole of the author’s native 
province of Prince Edward Island. But in any case the most impressive 
feature of his book is rather its detailed criticism of the present extraordinary 
situation in which public schools and their teaching staffs are subjected to an 
encompassing political supervision quite unlike anything imposed upon busi- 
ness or such other professions as medicine and law. The result has been to 
make education in North America today “the most completely socialized 
activity in modern society,” and Dr. MacKinnon can ask sharply: “Russia 
. Tuns a totalitarian school system in a totalitarian state; are we not 
creating a totalitarian school system in a democratic state?” Better than half 
his book traces the dismal effects of this development: the remote and swollen 
bureaucracies at State and municipal levels—the State Departments of Educa- 
tion and the Superintendents’ offices in large cities; the reduction of teachers 
to minor civil servants whose professional preparation is inhibited by the 
regimentation imposed by these same bureaucracies; the evils of a state- 
controlled curriculum and of standards drawn up far from the schools 
themselves and applied to such large and disparate groups as to be necessarily 
minimal, These phenomena have often been arraigned but what is compelling 
here is the diagnosis which puts the blame on the widely accepted linking of 
public support with public control of a dictatorial sort. Canadians may 
judge that parts of Dr. MacKinnon’s critique are overly polemical but surely 
it is substantially accurate. The writer’s aim of liberating public education 
from the burden of political administration is entirely sound. It might be 
added, however, that the peril of excessive socialization of education can also 
be evaded if the state is willing to achieve its own educational purposes not 
only by providing public schools but also by extending some support to 
nonpublic institutions. These latter could be reasonably supervised so as to 
make certain that they educated literate and responsible citizens while at the 
same time their independent administration could preserve them from that 
totalitarian strain which Dr. MacKinnon so deftly indicts. 
Fordham University. Joun W. Donounue, S. J. 
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